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WHY 
THE ARMOUR 
‘TOILET ARTICLES HF 
LEAD THE WORLD 


UNNY France’s flower-culturist gathers his lilies, the Oriental native plucks ylang-ylang, a thou- 
sand men in a thousand corners of the world garner the rarest and best of their flowers, and so 
they take the first step that leads to the perfect toilet products of the Armour laboratories. For 
it is the marvelous Armour organization that makes this perfection possible. 


A large corps of chemists — each an expert — spend all their time in research work here. They 
take these rare essences, test them, adapt them, combine them, ever seeking new ideas. 


as GE 


No time, no skill, no expense is spared in the constant striving for perfection. 


And, though the popular favor of Armour Toilet Articles attests the appreciation of the discriminating 
public, we alone are never satisfied. Each new success is but a spur to further effort. 


Sylvan Soap 


represents the perfection of modern 


toilet-soap production. Ir is scien- 


It cleanses perfectly, yet with so 
gentle a touch that the most tender 
And it leaves the 
vitalized — glowing 


skin is soothed. 
skin softened, 
with the bloom of health. 


Delicate, distinctive perfumes lend 
to Sylvan the last touch of desirabil- 
ity. You can choose from six of these 
—heliotrope, carnation, violet, lilac, 
_ sandalwood and rose. 


Yet, though the most dainty woman 
could demand no more, the price is 
but 10 cents the cake at your dealer’s. 


tifically prepared and chemically pure. 


Supertar 


has been aptly termed “The best 
friend of the hair.” 


For a Supertar shampoo stimulates, 
while thoroughly cleansing the scalp. 
It is a foe to dandruff and similar 
affections which destroy the hair. And 
it leaves the hair soft, fluffy, lustrous, 
“ live.” 

Supertar lathers instantly —rich and 
snowy white —in hard or soft water. 
And it affords an ideal massage for 
the scalp. 


Pressed, thoroughly seasoned and 
free from excess moisture, it long 
outlasts ordinary shampoo soaps, of 
which a large part wastes away with 
each day’s use. 

Let your hair have the delight of a 
perfect Supertar shampoo. 


Try one, or, better still, try all of these 
articles. Each is its own best advocate. 
And we are content to abide 
by your judgment. 
dealers everywhere 


can supply you. 


Made by 


ARMOUR dek COMPANY 


Department of Toilet Soaps 
Chicago 


FS cn 


All good 


Transparosa 


is a clear, transparent soap, every 
glint of light in whose amber depths 
sends back a message of pea to the 
skin, ` 

It is perfumed with a wonderfully 
delicate, yet lasting attar of. roses, 
which it took thousands of tests to 
perfect. 


Sylvan Toilet 
Talcum Powder 


is of exceptional’ high quality, and 
light as thistledown. 

It is borated and antiseptic, Vë 
most beneficial in cases of chafed, irri- 
tated skin, sunburn, prickly heat or 
chapped hands. It affords a delight- 
ful aftermath to a shave or a bath, 
and is invisible on application. 

No other powder has ever ap- 
proached it in delicacy of fragrance. 
There are five odors— violet, carna- 
tion, lilac, heliotrope and sandalwood. 
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Cotton Not Our 
Only Monopoly 


No one denies that a very 
large asset of the South is its 
_ Cotton crop. 


In fact, a study of the figures 
of the cotton crop for 1910 shows 
that its value is more than double 
that of the world’s production of 
gold. It exceeds in value the 

aggregate capital of all the 
national banks in the United 
States. 


But— 


Cotton is by no means the 
only asset of the Southern states, 
nor is the increased value of the 
cotton crop the only thermometer 
that registers the impetus that 
progress and prosperity have 
given this section. 


In 1880 the entire output of 
coal in the United States was 
42,000,000 tons; the South is 
now mining over 90,000,000 
tons of coal each year. It is not 
difficult to estimate whether this 
output can be continued for 
many years, when it is consid- 
ered that the South has more 
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All Spoonfuls 
May Look Alike - 
—THEY ARE,NOT 

It requires two. or 
more tablespoonfuls of 
the Big Packages of 


` Fluffy. Soap Powder to 
“do the work of one 


: tablespoonfulof PEAR- 
LUNE: < e x 


hy? Because 


PEARLINE 


than 62,000 square miles of IS 


TO CONTRIBUTOR e Put your name and address in the upper left hand corner of your manuscript. 
bituminous coal lands, as against 


e You had better save a carbon copy, for the editors do not hold themselves re- 
sponsible for unsolicited manuscript submitted to them. Please send enough postage to insure the return of 
matter submitted. Please address your manuscripts to the editor, or the editorial department, and not to any 
individual member of the staff. It is much better to have your story or article type-written. Please do not 


the combined total of Great 
Britain, Germany, France and 


Austria of only 17,000. 


Incidentally, the South has more 
iron ore than, foreign experts claim 
for all Europe. The possibilities of 
the South as an iron ore field are 
indicated when it is stated that $50,- 
000,000 have been expended in 
Alabama by the United States Steel 
Corporation, which has under way 
now a $3,000,000 steel and wire 
plant, and will spend an additional 
$7,000,000 which have been appro- 
priated. Ex-Judge E. H. Gary, Chair- 
man of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, in a recent interview stated 
that he:had just returned from the 
South, and was enthusiastic over the 
possibilities of this section, and added: 


“We find that from the Birming- 
am district we can reach on equal 
terms of freight rates 30 per cent 
of ‘the population of the United 
States. The United States Steel 
Corporation can manufacture in Ala- 
bama when its construction work 
now under way and contemplated 
is completed, steel and iron at as 
low a cost as any place in the 
world. 


“Birmingham district is an ideal 

F center fór reaching domestic as well 

as foreign sources of outlet for steel 
products. The district will eventu- 

ally become one of the steel corpora- 

tion s great shipping centers for steel 

d _and iron sold in foreign countries.” 


y 
Birmingham, Alabama. has for 
many years dictated the price of pig 
iron and the Birmingham rails have 
Dë superior in the United States. 
Cotton is not the” only natural 
monopoly the South possesses. We 
shall tell you of others in the next 
issue. In the meantime, if you wish 
any facts or figures about the South, 


or Uncle Remus's Home Magazine, 
address ` 


SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING CO. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


roll your manuscript. 


Never have you heard sacred music sung so 
beautifully as it is brought to you on the Victor. 


ablest singers. 
Just think of hearing such selections as these: 


Where is My Boy To-night . + . Haydn Quartet 
164124 There Is a Fountain Fill'd with Blood . . + 


Victor Red Seal Records 


any Victor music you want to hear. 


And be sure to hear the Victor-Victrola 
The new Victor Record catalog lists more than 3000 selec- 
tions—both single- and double-faced records. Same high 
quality—only difference is in the price. Buy double-faced 
if the combination suits you. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 


Soul-stirring hymns, magnificent anthems and oratorios, rendered by the 


4917 Almost Persuaded . . Stanley and Macdonough V The Light of the World is Jesus . . s.s.s. 
5760 Face to Face (Herbert Johnson) . +» Perey Hemus 147] Whitney Bros. Quartet 
( Adeste Fidelis . +. +» +. +» +» Westminster Chimes He Leadeth Me . . . +. + Mr, and Mrs, Wheeler 
wg Lead Kindly Light and Nearer My God to Thee ( I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say +. . e... 
Westminster Chimes 164 Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler 
16408 Í The Palms. e e . + + + « Harry Macdonough 1 Ave Maria (Gounod) +. + + + Elizabeth Wheeler 
| The Holy City. . +... + « Harry Macdonough Beyond the Smiling and the Weeping. . . +. + 


Peerless Quartet 


Trinity Choir 16500 Softly Now the Light of Day . . . +. +. +. e 
Throw Out the Life Line . +. + +. + © + e a o a Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler 
Macdonough and Haydn'Quartet | 31770 Hallelujah Chorus from “Messiah” . . . . . 
16431 Onward Christian Soldiers « +. . +. « ASA Vietor Chorus with Sousa's Band 
Westminster Choir with band 31781 Festival Te Deum (Dudley Buck) . Trinity Choir 
16451 { Yield Not to Temptation. + . +. + erey Hemus 16709 { Full Surrender . e e e . coo Trinity Choir 
21 Nearer My God to Thee +. Whitney Bros, Quartet Come Ye Disconsolate . . . +. + Trinity Choir 


88138 Silent Night, Holy Night (in German) +. +. +. + + 88016 Ave Maria (in Latin) . . . . +. + Emma Eames 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink 85102 Elijah—O Rest in the Lord . . . Loulse Homer 

88059 Stabat Mater—Inflammatus (in Latin) . +». +. +. + 64092 Lead Kindly Light . . +. +. +. + Evan Williams 
Johanna Gadski 


Hear this beautiful sacred music today, Any Victor dealer will gladly play 


| | POPPED 
: FLAKED 
| . FLUFFED 
| WATERED 


PEARLINE is the 
same DRY DENGE 
CONDENSED-EFFI- 
CIENT Soap Powder it 
has been for 30 years. 

Thus as a tablespoon- 
ful will do the work of 
several of these Popped 
—Look-Big Powders 
PEARLINE is more 


than ever 


| BEST sy | 


THIS WHITE — | THIS YELLOW — 
SOLID -—-SOAP|THIN—-CURDY 
PASTE in Jar on left | MIXTURE in Jar on 
is made of one Table- | right is made of one 

mspoonful of PEAR- | Tablespoonful of an- 

LINE Washing Pow- | other , well # known 

lj der and one quart of| Washing Powder and 

water by usual direc- | one quart of water. 

tions which you will| There's more difference 

find on every package. | in Quality than in price. 

d A TABLESPOONFUL* OE SOAP 

| POWDER SHOULD y WEIGH * AN 

BOUNCE AND MAKE A QUART OF 
SOLID SOAP PASTE or SOFT SOAP § 


Use A Little Gumption | 
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With JAP-A-LAC 
In One Short Night, 

You’ll Have the Whole Room 
Spick and Bright 


Perhaps you would like to have a zew 
library; your old, oak furniture may be 
somewhat out of date, and dingy by this 


time. 


All you have to do is wash it with warm 
water and soap-during the day, order some 
Dead Black Jap-a-lac (Flemish finish) and 
when your husband comes home at night, 
give the bookcases, chairs, tables, and pic- 
ture frames a thorough coat. 


In the morning you will have as charming and 
pleasing a room as though you'd gone downtown 
and bought a complete zew outfit. It will cost you 
so little in both #me and money that to 4esitate is to 


Waste. 


You Can’t Keep House Without 


AG 


Renews everything from cellar to garret 


PA! i 
Made in 18 Colors 
and Natural (Clear) 


For hardwood floors; for restoring linoleum; for wains- 
coting rooms; for re-coating worn-out tin and zinc bath 
tubs; for brightening woodwork of all sorts; for coating 


pantry shelves and kitchen tables; for 
varnishing pictures and gilding picture 
frames when thinned with turpentine; 
for restoring go-carts and wagons; for 
decorating flower pots and jardiniere 
stands; for re-painting trunks; for restor- 
ing chairs, tables, iron beds, bookcases, 
and for a thousand and one uses, all of 
which are described and explained ina 
little book which you can have for a little 
request on a post card. 

For sale everywhere —it wears for- 
ever. Look for the name Glidden as 


well as the name Jap-a-lac. There is no MES 
substitute. JT 
All sizes, 20c to $3.00 ` A dd 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. EE 
Cleveland, 0. ` Toronto, Ont. eae Ei 
EE A LR SS A YD E 


17-Cents-a-Day 


Buys Oliver Typewriter! 


What! Actually buy outright the $100 Oliver Type- 


writer for Seventeen-Cents-a-Day? 


Yes, sir—that’s the proposition on the new model 
Oliver No. 5, the Standard Visible Writer. 


We not only invite you—we urge you—to take advantage of our 
Seventeen-Cents-a-Day Purchase Plan. 


This plan was devised for the benefit of the many thousands who are 
renting machines or doing without them for lack of the ready cash. 


In selling you an Oliver Typewriter we meet you more than half way. 
A small cash payment brings the machine. We willingly wazt while 
you pay at the rate of Seventeen-Cents-a-Day. 


We don’t want a cent of security. Just your promise to pay is enough. 
y 


Thousands Sold for 17-Cents-a-Day! 


Since we began selling typewriters on this broad-gauge plan our busi- 
ness has more than doubled. ‘Tons upon tons of metal have been turned 
into thousands of typewriters and sent all over the world to supply the 
demand for Olivers—at Seventeen-Cents-a-Day! We have ample capital 
and confidence to sell typewriters on this plan. Our losses are infinitesi- 
mal. The public has justified our confidence in such an impressive man- 
ner that today we are just as glad to book orders on the “Penny Plan” as 
we are for all cash in advance. 


Swiftest, Strongest, Simplest $100 Typewriter 


The speed of the Oliver sets a pace that has never yet been excelled. Its sfrengih and en- 
durance are such that it serves you efficiently for a lifetime. No other machine in the $100 class 
compares with it in simplicity, for we do away with hundreds of parts used on other standard 
typewriters. The firs. crude model of the Oliver Typewriter was built from an old wash- 
boiler and the type of a country print shop. The machine was a curious looking affair, 
but the principles embodied in its design were destined to revolutionize the typewriter world. 


The 
OLIVER 


Typewriter 
Model No. 5 Wins World’s Applause 


This model has captivated the public by its wealth of exclusive features which save time 
and effort, add scores of new uses and give tremendous gains in efficiency. The new “coat of 
mail” protects important working parts from dust, gives added strength and stability. The 
Disappearing Indicator shows exact printing point and ducks when type strikes the paper. 
The Vertical and Horizontal Line-Ruling Device is a wonderful convenience. 


The Automatic Tabulator and the Line-Ruler are Twin Devices. Each supplements 
and completes the other, in tabulating, invoicing and all kinds of statistical work. The Bal- 
ance Shifting Mechanism, the Automatic Paper Fingers, the Paper Register, the Back Spacer 
and other innovations put the finishing touch of perfection to this incomparable writing ma- 
chine. You get all these immensely valuable improvements, without additional cost, when 
you buy the Oliver Typewriter for Seventeen-Cents-a-Day! 


Send for Book and “17-Cents-a-Day” Offer NOW! 


We have told you, very briefly, about the Machine and the Plan. Free Books, giving de- 
tails in full, are yours for the asking. If you area salaried worker, the use of the Oliver Type- 
writer will increase your efficiency and force you lo the front. It has helped thousands to better 
salaries and more important positions. If you are im business for yourself, make the Oliver 
your silent partner and it will do its full share towards the development and success of your en- 
terprise. Whether you wish to take advantage of the Seventeen-Cents-a-Day Offer or not, you 
should havea copy of the Oliver Book and become better acquainted with the typewriter 
that has made itself indispensable to the business world and broken all records in sales. If 
you own “any old typewriter,” we will accept it in lieu of the first payment on the Oliver 
Typewriter. (62) 


Your machine is ready for immediate delivery. Address all communications to 


SALES DEPARTMENT 


OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 652 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
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The Terminal Passenger Station 


Atlanta: the Gait City 


N: very long ago, Mr. Burges Johnson, formerly So Called Because She Sets we mention that the recent cotton crop of Georgia alone 


editor of Judge, and now connected with a lead- ` was worth in lint and seed about one hundred and sixty 
ing publishing house, visited Atlanta. Despite the Pace in the South. By million dollars, and that the manufactured product of this 


x > the fact that Mr. Johnson was for quite a while seed is worth millions of dollars. 
editor of Judge, he has not lost his sense of humor. He Some She Has Also Been Roughly speaking, the total agricultural product is 
Was very much interested in hearing Atlantans talk about Designated as the Gate City worth about two hundred million dollars and the total 
their city. A well-known Atlantan said manufactures about the same, giving 
to him as the climax of a rather elabo- Georgia a purchasing power of about 


for all the other cities of the South.” share of this. 


rate praise of his own city: four hundred million dollars per annum, 
j “In fact, sir, Atlanta sets the pace B y E ARDI "e N B I N E / and Atlanta does not fail to get her full 
e 
| 
l 


; “Ah!” suggested Mr. Johnson, softly, ILLUSTRATIONS DE WALTER HALE Figuring Atlanta as the commercial 
“I see now why they call it the ‘Gait center of six Southeastern states; that 
3 City’.” cotton alone in this group is worth three 
And that is a fact: Atlanta is not only the Gate City, but she is also the “Gait hundred million, cotton goods is worth one hundred and fifty million; corn, one 
City”, Not even the most casual visitor expresses surprise at anything that is told hundred and forty million; total manufactures, six hundred million, you have an 
j him about Atlanta. When one of Atlanta’s women said to a recent visitor, “We income of about one billion, one hundred and ninety million dollars in which 
intend to have 500,000 people here inside of ten years,” he exclaimed: Atlanta is interested. The value of assessed property in the states which bound 
“Good Lord! I thought you had 500,000 population five years ago.” Atlanta is nearly $2,500,000,000. Here is the way Atlantans size up their city 
Well, Atlanta does make a lot of noise, but there is something more than a under the title of “Atlanta as a Metropolis”: 
Single bass drum back of it—there is a whole brass band, and a mighty big pro- Tue Insurance Cenrter—Headquarters Southeastern Tariff Association, and 
cession in line. When you come to-think of it, Atlanta, with a population of nearly all Insurance Companies. 
155,000 is certainly the one best bet as a hustling, hurry-up city. Other towns of Tue Rartroap Center—Headquarters Southeastern Freight Association; 
twice the population in the East headquarters Southeastern Pas- 
and West will have to stack up senger Association; has Four- 


two at a time to get within 9 teen Radiating Lines. 
climbing distance of Atlanta’s SE Atlanta S Next Step Tue News Center—South- 


enthusiastic aggressiveness, or ern headquarters for the Asso- 


to beat her to the Commission The accompanying article on Atlanta contains vital and vivid details of and ciated Press; home of Three 
Plan of government which she is most inspiring figures concerning the growth and progress of an unusual city. Livest Newspapers in the South. 
due to get before many moons. Atlanta’s next step will be to vote on the question of Government by Commission. Tue TELEGRAPH CENTER — 
| Few people realize that the The rapid growth of the city has made the present system of municipal manage- Southern headquarters for the 


ment cumbersome, ineffective and costly. In spite of the sincerity and loyalty of 
the majority of her citizens, the civic methods now in vogue have not been proof 
against the politician. There can be no more dangerous inefficiency than that 
springing from ignorance, and no surer opportunity for stagnation than that 


wholesale grocery and supply 
business of Atlanta amounts to 
Tammy Mirtos Do Ans a year 
“and these figures are just a 


Western Union and Postal Com- 
panies. 
Tue TELEPHONE CENTER— 


little int ` afforded by the ward system. An amazing phase of the campaign begun in d Headquarters for Southern Bell 
CH troduction to some that Atlanta for Commission Government is the fact that Chamberlin-J ohnson-DuBose Tel. & Tel. Co.; headquarters 
are going to follow. Company, a dry goods firm of rock-bottom integrity, fired the first guns through i for Bell Long Distance Co.; 
_ Necessarily the financial its advertising. This company for more than a month has devoted from four headquarters for Atlanta Stan- 
i basis of Atlanta is a productive columns to a full newspaper page three or four times each week, advocating the dard Telephone Co. 


power of the Southeastern 
states to produce prosperity 
with all Atlanta raises and out 
of this purchasing power she 
Must get her living. . 

e Now, it is not difficult to 
figure how great this is when 


Commission Plan of Government, in all three of the Atlanta newspapers. _Extracts 
from the article on Commission Government in last month’s seg Remus's” 
formed a part of the firm’s publicity, which is ably handled—perhaps we should 
say edited—by I. S. Jonas. In our May issue Mr. J. R. Hornady will have his 
second article on the Commission Plan of Government. 


Erecrric RAILWAY CENTER 
—More miles of Electric Rail- 
way than any city of its size in 
the country; headquarters of 
interurban lines projected to 
extend over 200 miles. 
ef SU Da SESS Be Gabe se be ae Be el ed ee ee eo be ee ee eee E 53 Best Born Crry—Has 
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more and finer office buildings. Has more miles of street railway and more tele- 
phones than any city of its size in the country. : 

Tue Corron Mitt Cenrer—Metropolis of Georgia, the Carolinas, and Ala- 
bama, which spin and weave $150,000,000 worth of goods a year. 

Tue AuromoBILE Cenrer—Best auto Race Course in the world; only National 
Auto Show in the South. 

Tue Auprrorrum Convention Crry—Atlanta has the great Auditorium of 
the South, with two convention halls, the larger seating 6,500. 

Tue Commerciat Cenrer—Best Wholesale Market, business $100,000,000; 
best Retail Market, business $25,000,000; the home of factories, making, in 1909, 
over $40,000,000 worth of goods, which supply almost any want; Southern head- 
quarters for most other manufacturers, 

Tue ReLicious Cenrer—Southern headquarters for most of the great religious 
denominations. 

Tue EpucationaL Cenrer—Has 24,000 pupils and students enrolled in its 
institutions. Has the greatest polytechnic school and more kinds of technical 
schools than any other city in the South. 

Tue Lrrerary Cenrer—Has the leading newspapers, eighty trade journals, 
and Uncie Remus's Home MAGAZINE. 

Tue Maan Cenrer—Headquarters of the Department of the Gulf. 

Atlanta as a Place of Residence offers arguments that one would not wish 
to controvert if he could. 

Altitude above sea, 1,050 feet. 

Temperature and Rainfall (average 
of 30 years): 

Temp. Rainfall 
Degrees Inches 


uerger DE, TOS 42 5.15 
RANTE LARA 61 3.58 
CT IA 78 4.39 
A tie E 62 2.18 
, OTT IA 60.9 48.58 


Foundation: Laurentian Granite. 

Drainage: Water flows away from 
Atlanta in every direction, part going 
into the Atlantic Ocean and part into 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Water Supply: Freestone, flowing 
down from the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge. Rate for domestic use, sixty 
cents a month. 

Atlanta air is like champagne, and 
the people need no other stimulant. You 
see it in their walk, and hear it in their 
talk. They pull together in all kinds of 
weather. 

There is no tonic like the “Atlanta 
Spirit”. 

Some idea of Atlanta’s Growth can 
be secured from the following figures fur- 
nished by the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce: 


Population—1900, 89,872; 1910, 155,000. 

Area, Square Miles—1900, 11; 1910, 25.5. 

Assessed Value of Property—1900, $54,- 
500,000; 1910, $120,479,698. 

Miles of Paved Streets—1900, 63.39; 1910, 
181.6. 

Miles of Sewers—1900, 89.33; 1910, 173.6. 

Miles of Sidewalk—1900, 215; 1910, 345.09. 

Miles of Electric Railway—1900, 140; 
1910, 200. 

Telephones in Use—1900, 4,000; 1910, 
21,000, 

Postoffice Receipts—1900, $339,000; 1910, 
$1,052,868.86. ` 

Bank Clearings—1900, $96,000,000; 1910, 
$574,164,916.77. 

Hotel Accommodations — 1900, 1,600; 
1910, 4,000. 

Churches—1900, 140; 1910, 185. 

Public Schools—1900, 23; 1910, 50. 

Public School Enrollments—1900, 12,000; 1910, 21,500. 

Students in Higher Institutions—1900, 4,000; 1910, 6,000, 
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Here are a few lines about Atlanta’s growth in Manufactures: 


Census Census Estimate 

1900 1905 1910 
Invested in Factories........... $15,391,178 $25,757,287 $32,000,000 
Sy Gen: Ob a MS $15,603,000 $30,505,000 $42,000,000 
Wage Earners in Factories...... 8,419 13,710 17,000 
Wages ROO. E See E $2,769,404 $5,018,240 $6,500,000 


Atlanta must have a mighty fine car service, or else the people don’t like 
to walk. Note these figures on the increase in growth of Passengers of the 
Georgia Railway & Electric Company: 


Passengers carried daily by Electric Railway, 1904............. 64,383 
> $ E n a BOOS . ciao EE AN 76,986 
“ “ -AR «“ s " JE 106,541 
v yi HA ai éi Matt, Aën Een 123,421 
KR s Aaa K = ER, A sy ele 125,167 
> E E y A x UE KH. 138,547 
e E ¿TE $ Kg OR, ER 152,121 


The total for the year in 1910 was 55,524,457, which was 4,953,504 more than 
the total number carried in 1909. 

Atlanta’s Building Record shows that the total value of permits in 1908, 
which was a very bad year, was $4,833,941.00, which amount included nearly one 
thousand dwellings, twenty-three apartment houses, six factories, eleven churches, 
and one hundred and eighteen business houses. In 1909 the building permits 
amounted to $5,551,951.00, while in 1910 the amount was $7,405,950.00, or nearly 
100% more in 1910 than in 1908. : : 

There is one especial feature upon which Atlanta preens herself and that is 
her pre-eminence as a publishing center. Since the Sunny South Publishing Com- 
pany began the publication of Uncte Remus's Home Macazine, Atlanta has gone 


a e 


Peachtree Street entrance to the Candler, Building 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE FOR APRIL 


to the very top as a publishing center, and the Postoffice Receipts on second-class 
matter, for the calendar year of 1909, were $106,833.68, and for 1910 were 
$127,636.10, which exceeds the receipts on publications in any other Southern city. 

What follows now is of course from the viewpoint of Atlanta, and is what 
Atlantans think about their city, and in the main comes from Mr. Walter G. 
Cooper’s admirable report to the Chamber of Commerce. From what I have 
seen of it, they are mighty nearly right in their impressions. 

One reason the Atlanta people hustle so is, Atlanta is on the crest of the 
ridge that divides the watershed of the Atlantic from that of the Gulf. It has 
an altitude of 1,050 feet above the sea level, which gives the city a bracing atmos- 
phere, and makes the people vigorous in body and mind, and in consequence, 
remarkably energetic. 

A great many people have the impression that Atlanta is a Northern city in 
the heart of the South, and it is frequently compared to Chicago or New York. 
As a matter of fact, about 95 per cent of its people were born in the South- 
ern States. 

There are within the city limits 155,000 people, and with the suburbs the 
community has 170,000. The population of those engaged in gainful occupation 
is very large and the steady industry of the population is a guaranty of continued 
prosperity. 

The interest which attaches to Atlanta’s past has drawn to the city thousands 
of men who helped to make history 
here many years ago. This constant visi- 
tation has caused Atlanta to be talked 
about as no other Southern city has been 
during the life of this generation. An- 
other attraction is the magical growth 
which has never halted and never been 
fully explained, but seems to have in it 
something distinctive and different from 
the rise of any other community. There 
is an indescribable something about the 
city which impresses every stranger and 
fills the mind of the citizen with enthusi- 
asm. A distinguished visitor at the At- 
lanta Exposition declared that the region 
surrounding this city is the most Amer- 
ican part of America. The masterful 
spirit of the Anglo-Saxon is manifest here 
in the magnificent reconstruction of a 
city that was burned to the ground forty- 
five years ago. In the surrounding coun- 
try the rising tide of industry has over- 
flowed and obliterated the scars of war. 
General Sherman’s army destroyed a hun- 
dred millions of property on its march 
through Georgia, and it took many years 
to make good the loss, but now the State 

produces, in one year, enough cotton and 
cotton goods to pay the enormous indem- 
nity of that campaign. 

General Sherman was impressed with 
Atlanta’s strategic importance, and 
pointed out that any port of the Gulf or 
South Atlantic could be reached from 
here in twelve hours. The city became 
headquarters for the Department of the 
Gulf during the Spanish-American war, 
and an effort was afterwards made to re- 
move these headquarters to another point, 
but the government, profiting by that ex- 
perience, has finally fixed their seat here. 

The topographic conditions which 

_ gave Atlanta its importance in war have 
` made it the railway and commercial cen- 
ter of the Southeast. - 

Atlanta stands at a point where the 
Eastern traffic, flowing down the Appa- 
lachian chain, meets in confluence the 
great stream of commerce from thé West 
to the Southern seaboard. The vast traf- 
fic of East and West, which flows into 

Atlanta, radiates through the Southeast. Thus, from a railway point of view, 
Atlanta holds a commanding position and has become the headquarters for a large 
part of the railroad business done in the Southwestern States. As the metrop- 
olis of the Piedmont region, Atlanta will profit by the great stimulus to trade 
and industry which will come from the opening of the Panama canal. There are 
already large exports of cotton goods to China from Georgia and the Carolinas, 
and this trade will grow rapidly when the short route to the Pacific is opened. 

From Cincinnati, the Ohio river gateway of the productive Middle West, 
the shortest practicable route to the Panama canal is through Atlanta, and the 
Louisville and Nashville Railway has spent many millions in building-a new trunk 
line between these cities. The Southern Railway, the Seaboard Air-Line, the 
Atlanta, Birmingham and Atlantic, the Central of Georgia and other systems 
are connecting up their trunk lines through Atlanta to the Atlantic, the Missis- 
sippi, and the Gulf, and this city is on the great highway of American goods 
moving southward to the sea. 

In the anticipation of the immense growth of business, the railroad com- 
panies are spending millions of dollars to enlarge their terminal facilities in 
and around Atlanta. The beautiful new passenger terminal, a drawing of which 
appears in this article, was erected by the Southern Railway and associated 
lines, and large extensions of freight terminals are being made by the Southern 
and the Louisville and Nashville systems. The Atlanta, Birmingham and At- 
lantic is constructing extensive terminals. 


SSS 
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The system of local transit, covering 170 miles of electric railway, is one, 


of the best in the country, and is probably the most extensive for a city of 
Atlanta’s size. This has caused a rapid extension of the residence district and 
beautiful homes have been erected several miles beyond the city limits in several 
directions. : 

Atlanta is Southern headquarters for most of the great national corpora- 
tions that do business in this section. It is the third insurance center of the 
country and easily the first in the South. Railways, telegraphs, telephones, and 
many such interests have here their headquarters for from five to twelve states. 

Steel and stone skyscrapers have shot up in rapid succession and the heart 
of the city looks like the lower part of Manhattan Island. There is no city 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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“You stop! . . . That's my nigger and you sha'n't hurt him!” cried the Major 


HERE were four hundred bales of cotton on the river's edge to 
go to New Orleans, and the Vatchez was due on her down trip. 
Several smaller boats, going toward the city, blew for the land- 
ing, but received no answering signal. Four hundred bales 
at two dollars a bale freight, was a tempting shipment. One 
poor little unpainted drab of a stern-wheeler nosed in and made 
fast to the big cottonwood tree. The mate clambered up to 
the shed above the landing place, and inquired who had the 

cotton in charge. Jim detached himself from a group of negroes and approached. 

“I has, suh,” he answered, removing his hat from his somewhat grizzled' head. 
“Dats mos ly Majah Worf Jordan’s cotton, all cep’ fifty bales, en de Majah’s 
gwineter sell dat fer de neighbors wen he gits ter Nyaw ’Leens.” 

“Come here, I want to talk to you,” said the mate of the Nancy B. Jim 
accompanied him a few yards. “Say now, old nigger, I want that shipment of 
cotton. Pl give you five dollars to throw it to us.” He indicated the slattern 
Nancy B., with a wave of his arm, as she lay, her steam pipes wheezing and leak- 
ing. Jim eyed the boat with ill-concealed disdain, but he answered with his 
habitual deference to a white man. 

“I can’t do dat, Mister Mate, de load's done been promise ter Cap’n Mike.” 

“Aw, that's the way: every d man on the river wants old Mike Carbine 
to haul his stuff on the Natchez. What’s he givin’ yer, hey? What's in it for 
you? Ill give what he gives, and give you twenty-five better!” 

“Taint dat, suh; Marse Worf's goin’ Gown wid de cotton, en he doan like to 
ride on none er dem boats ceppin’ de Natchez en de Pargoud; dem big boats is 
mo’ comfortabler.” d 

“Well, s’pose I load it and take it down and let him come on the Natchez?” 
The mate’s eyes brightened with hope. 

“Nosser; you can’t do dat. Marse Worf’s done promise dat load ter de 
Natchez ez she wuz goin’ up day befo’ yistiddy.” 

“Pl take it for a dollar’n a half a bale, and pay his way down and back 
on the Natchez!” 

“Mister, I can’t let you take dat cotton.” i : 

“Oh, the devil! I passed the Natchez at St. Francis. She was loading then 
and mighty near awash, and fixing to top her stages. She’s going to be way 
late, and have no room, too. Then you all will be left high and dry here. Better 
let me take it along.” 

“Boss, aint I done already tole yer hit wuz promise ter Cap’n Mike en de 
Natchez?” the negro answered, with simple finality. 
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Argument and wheedling hav- 
ing failed, the mate of the Nancy B. 
commenced cursing Jim with rare 
and picturesque fluency. So out- 
raged did he feel at being balked 
of the shipment for his almost 
empty boat that he fairly outdid 
himself, He waxed to that pitch 
of eloquence finally that mere 
words failed him, and he could 
only screech. Then he grabbed his 
stout walking-stick by the small 
end and started for Jim. 

“You stop P" The words came like 
the pop of a whip lash. The mate 
paused, and looked behind him. 

“That's just about enough 
from you now. That’s my nigger, 
and you sha’n’t hurt him. He's 
obeying my orders. Get your lit- 
tle old boat away from my land- 
ing now. Git!” 

- The mate gazed into a pair 
of level gray eyes above a very 
determined chin. The soft hat set 
jauntily on a mane of black hair, 
and the gray-streaked mustache 
added to the military cast of the 
figure seated upon a big bay horse. 
Without a word the steamboat man 
turned and slouched down to the 
Nancy B. The lines were cast off, 
and she coughed her devious way 
down the stream. 

“You reckon that's so about 
the Natchez?” asked Major Worth- 
ington Jordan. The negro chuckled. 

“Nosser, Marse Worf, dat po’ 
wite trash wuz jes’ lyin’. Cap’n 
Mike knows yow're goin’ wid "im, 
en bell save room fer dis yer cot- 
ton ef he has ter put hit on de 
dinin’ room tables.” 

“Wonder if she will be late?” 

“Spec she will—a leetle. Cot- 
ton’s movin’ powerful fas’ now. I’m 
lookin’ fer her "long erbout eight 
o’clock—” 

“It’s only five-thirty now; DU 
ride back to the house and get my 
supper. Pll have plenty of time 
to get here after she blows, You 
get word to Tobe that I expect 
to have a hundred more bales 
picked out by the time I get back. 
If he does. it, there's a suit off 
clothes and a quart of good liquor 
in it for him. And, say, send word 
to Lucindy to send your Sunday 
clothes down here. I’m going to 
take you with me.” 

Dusk drifted gently into night. In the drying grasses the little voices of 
the summer shirred their farewell threnody to the dying season. Here and there 
a belated firefly glowed. A whippoorwill piped his iteration from the distance, 
uncontradicted, Along the river, wisps of filmy mist, so faint, so delicate as to sug- 
gest the drapery of invisible water-sprites, caressed and trailed along the current. 

Out in a quiet eddy a monster fish leaped with a resounding splash, and flung 
a circle of wavelets to lap against the cypress knees: to chuckle and chatter 
in the muskrat holes, and die away in sibilant whisperings along the banks. 

The ruddy October moon at its full was just rising behind the hills on the 
Mississippi side. The stream of the Father of Waters, toward the dim, Louisiana 
shore was of rippling, crinkly gold: in the shadow of the hills it was dark and 
Stygian; it was mysterious, and full of vague, unrestful murmurings. 


ROM far up the river there came a mellow rumble, it jarred the moonbeams 
until they danced like a silver mist. Then the chime pipes melted into the bass 
as though some Titanic Pan were joining his flute notes to the rolling thun- 

ders about Olympus. The sound waxed into a crescendo of vibrant melody, the air 
seemed alive with it. Again, for a full half-minute: then a quarter-minute pause, 
and once more the rich harmony flooded fen and field. Jim raiséd up from the cot- 
ton bale upon which he had been dozing, and grinned as he lit his lantern. 

“Dar she is! Dat’s de ole Natchez a-roundin’ Jackson’s P'int!” he chuckled. 
With a clear view up the river he waited. Into the long stretch of water from 
behind the point first peered a Cyclopean eye, surrounded by pin points of red 
and green: then, as she rounded to, a sidewise glimpse of row upon row of 
twinkling cabin lights. 

In a few minutes a single, long blast of the whistle was sounded. Jim stood 
erect upon a cotton bale and waved his lantern. Two answering calls of the 
whistle boomed upon the air: the jangle of engine-room bells sounded faintly, 
and the great floating palace rounded to. She made fast at the landing. Fully 
four hundred feet long she was, with deck upon deck, and smoke-stacks pointing 
a full hundred feet into the air, and the pilot-house only thirty-five feet below 
the tops of the stacks. On the bow of the boat in front of the jack-staff, was a 


` gigantic wooden figure of a Natchez warrior chief, with feathered head-dress, i 


tomahawk in one hand, and the other shading his eyes as he leaned forward and 
peered ahead. The whole boat, except her stacks, was freshly painted an immacu- 
late white. 

The mate of the Nancy B. had not lied as egregiously as Jim had thought. 
Bale upon bale was stacked upon the boat until she was apparently a solid mass 
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of cotton. Her sides were really almost awash, but so 
finely had she been trimmed with her load that she was 
steady as a mountain. With a whirr and a rattle, one of 
the immense stages was lowered by the donkey engine. 
Before the end of it hit the bank, its seventy-five feet of 
length was crowded with negro roustabouts. As it neared 
the ground, -they began jumping off. The moment it made 
a runway from the sloping bank to the deck, a stream of 
cotton bales, with two negroes behind each, began to pour 
into the opening left in the solid wall of cotton already 
on the boat. 

By the base of the stage there stood a heavy, silent 
figure with folded arms, a stout hickory stick crooked in 
the elbow of one of them. He wore a soft cap upon his 
head, and was dressed in a loose-fitting coat of blue. Sud- 
denly a singularly rasping, penetrating voice broke the 
stillness above the chant of the negroes. 

“You're not feeling well, Mister Washington? You seem 
sorter feeble, Mister Washington?” That was all. A hulk- 
ing rousw:bout who had not been doing his part, seemed 
suddenly galvanized into an insane desire to personally load 
all of the cotton on the bank. 

That was all the warning Mike Carbine, the greatest 
mate the Mississippi River had ever known, gave to any 
of the rousters. “Mister” Washington knew what was com- 
ing next. He had tasted of Mike’s hickory stick before. 
No one ever heard Mike Carbine swear until he began to 
give one of the roustabouts a thrashing. Then it was hor- 
rible, blood-curdling. Like a tornado it came and like a 
tornado it went, leaving a dead and ominous silence behind. 
Now that the negroes had learned his ways, it was not often 


‘he had to resort to the stick. 


The cotton was almost all aboard, when there was a 
cessation for a few minutes. Major Worthington Jordan, 
followed by Jim, carrying his baggage, came gown the plank. 
The Major paused to shake hands with the mate. ` 

“Howdy, Mike!” he said, cordially. 


“Howdy, Worth—gettin’ on all right?” The passenger 


“You have suffered, but you are going to be happy the rest of your days” 


By GARRARD HARRIS 


PIGTURES BY R. EMMETT OWEN 


eyed the solid square of cotton the lower decks of the boat 
presented. 

“Great goodness, man! Where are you putting my cot- 
ton? You don't seem to have a vit of room here?” 

“Well, Major, we've got mighty near ten thousand bales 
aboard, but I told you Pd take it, and I'l ao it if I sink 
the boat tryin’. We top the stages after we leave here. 
Don’t want an;thing more, passengers or freight.” The 
Major's eyes giowed. He had seen the queenly Natchez with 
her two stages “iopped” on the crest of the tiers of cotton 
bales, and pointing straight ahead, ro:ing tike « greyhound 
down the river. It meant a quick trip. 1 

The last bale was aboard: the mate grasped the beli rope 
by the main stairway and sounded the warning to the hands 
to get aboard: then the signal to the pilot. Down in the 
engine room the smaller bells tinkled at the touch of the 
pilot above. A gigantic sigh escaped from the exhaust 
pipes. The Natchez trembled, and her forty-foot wheels 
began slowly to churn the water. The negroes were scramb- 
ling down the stage like a stream of ants as the donkey 
engine hoisted. Her nose left the shore, she backed out into 
midstream, pointed her bow south, and gathered speed with 
every revolution of her wheels. Both stages were topped, 
the whistle signalled a landing half-mile down the river 
that she was loaded to the guards and would stop only at 
Baton Rouge and Donaldsonville for the mail. 

Mike Carbine escorted the Major upstairs. At the bar 
they had a julep, and went in to watch a poker game in 
the gentlemen’s saloon. There were four in the game, three 
urbane, shifty-eyed river gamblers and a “pigeon”, who was 
rapidly being plucked. 

He was rather a pitiful-looking chap. His clothes were 
somewhat old, and the lines of dissipation marked his face. 
He was considerably the worse for drink, and ordered an- 
other. The gamblers were keeping sober. . With palsied 
hands he lifted his glass. 1 

“Gentlemen,” he said, his weak chin quavering, “we will 
play two more pots. I’ve lost—Pve lost two thousand dol- 
lars. I have just 
four hundred left. 
We'll make two pots 
of two hundred 
each,” he announced, 
unsteadily. The Ma- 
jor looked at him in- 
tently. The bleary 
eyes met his, but 
with no sign of rec- 
ognition. A signal 
from Major Jordan 
caused Mike Carbine 
to follow him out on 
the saloon deck. 

“Mike, who is 
that chap playing 
with those sharps?” 

“Why, le’s see, 
his name is, is Mil- 
ler. Lives up the 
river below Mem- 
phis, on the Arkan- 
saw side. Aint much 
account, from what 
I hear, and he’s been 
in that game almost 
ever since he got on 
the boat. Seemed to 
have plenty of 
money though. Reck- 
on they’ve about 
cleaned him out how. 
Why do you ask?” 

“His face looked 
somewhat familiar,” 
slowly replied Jor- 
dan, as he turned 
and walked toward 
the ladies” saloon. 

Most of the ladies 
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rush of air from the 
swiftly moving boat, 
and the songs of the 
negroes on the cot- 
ton bales below. The 
long hall was almost 
deserted. 

In a dim corner 
sat a pathetic figure 
of a woman. The 
black silk dress was 
old, and her shoes 
were old, and time 
and trouble had 
seared her face. Yet 
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Grocer?s 
Answer 


“No, Madam, we don't 
sell soda crackers by 
the pound any more. 


“No matter what pre- 
cautions are taken, 
bulk soda crackers ab- 
sorb dust and moisture. 


“In a few days the 
crackers become musty 
and soggy, and taste 
like most anything ex- 
cept good crackers. 


“If you want a light, 
dainty soda cracker—a 
cracker that tastes as if 
it just came from the 
oven, then take home a 
box of Uneeda Biscuit. 


“These soda crackers 
are crisp and full flavor- 
ed throughout. 


“When you get them 
home, open the pack- 
age and you'll see how 
fresh, firm and flaky 
the moisture-proof 
package keeps them.” 


Never Sold in Bulk 


In the moisture-proof 
package 


ay HEW! Perhaps I wasn’t 
“ra N mad! It was a good thing 
ži that my mother did not 
tell me before breakfast, 
for she said that I got 
as red in the face à- a lob- 
ster, anc my eyes turned 
green and snapped fire. 
I only know that I jumped up from the 
table, and walked, rolled or ran out on 
the front porch. I stamped my feet and 
banged my head up against the side of the wall. I ran out on the lawn and 
threw myself on the grass, and fairly ploughed up the earth. It was then that 
my father, passing by, said: 

“Jackie, if I were you, I wouldn’t make so much to do about a little baby, 
nor would I destroy my father’s lawn in a fit of temper.” 

But I just couldn’t help it. I sat up and looked at him as he strolled leis- 
urely down the broad walk, and then turning my attention again to the lawn, 
began to chew grass as if feeding the green-eyed monster that was working 
within me, and why shouldn't I be mad? Hadn't my mother told me that there 
was a little baby over at Fannie’s house, and didn’t I know what that meant? 

It was hard for me to give Fannie up to Mr. Duvall, but he was a jolly kind 
of fellow, and it wasn’t so bad after all. And, then again that didn’t take up 
so much of Fannie’s time, and he used to bring me lots of nice things, and we 
all played tennis together. But now it was to be different. For the first time 
in my life, I thought we had better put up a fence between the two yards, as 
there would be no more romping with Fannie. 

She had been a sort of a sister to me, and now that I had just passed twelve 
years, I had grown to feel that I could not do without her. But I knew what 
this baby business meant. Fannie wouldn’t have any more time for me; I was 
hot mad clean through. Summer time was coming on, too, and I knew that 
things were going to get hotter, and they did get hotter, as it wasn’t long before 
they brought that kid out on the front porch in a long white dress, and then 


“Under your protection!” I cried 
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The Very Human Story of a Very 
Little Baby Girl Who Nearly Broke a 
Boy’s Heart, but Later Mended a Man’s 


2? By WM. CANDLER PHELPS 


PICTURES BY WILBUR G. KURTZ 


they put it in a carriage, and the nurse 
would roll it around. It seemed like she 
just tried to roll it under my nose, and did 
it on purpose to make me mad, because she 
thought, by the way I acted, I wasn’t going 
to like Fannie’s baby; and then it seemed to 
me they were all trying to rub it in, and 
make it harder and harder for me to bear. 

When Fannie began to come over to the 
house to see mother I heard her tell mother 
she was going to name her kid “Alice”, 
after her. I don’t see why she wanted to do it, except that mother was a kind of 
long-distance cousin to Fannie’s ma, or because they all liked one another pow- 
erful well. : 

They had the christening, and they wanted me to come, but I didn’t go, 
because I was still mad, and I kept on getting madder. I got mad just like 
some people say a hornet gets mad. I didn’t know what a hornet was then, but 
I do now, and I guess I was about as mad as a whole nest full. I was so 
mad that I didn’t get over it, and I told father I wanted him to sent > away 
to school. I guess he thought it was a good idea, or perhaps he had been 
thinking of it, for it didn’t take him long to decide he would give me my wish. 

It was the day before I was going away to school, and I was sitting on an 
iron bench under a big oak tree, and I heard something coming, but before I 
had a chance to get away Fannie had her arms around me and [ tell you she 
held me fast. At first I didn't know what she was talking about, and then 
I heard her say, 

“Jackie, Jackie, why have you treated Fannie this way? Don’t you know 
that I have missed you, and that you hurt me?” and she stooped over to kiss me. . 

I saw the big tears come into her eyes, and she talked to me and begged 
me to come over to see her and little Alice before I went off to school; but 
the mention of that kid made me mad again, and I said I wouldn’t do it, that I 
wouldn’t have anything to do with that kid. I told her that the kid had come 
between her and me, and that as long as she wanted the kid she could keep it, 
and I was not going anywhere near 
her. I didn’t go, either, for I left 
the next morning for school, and I 
left mad, and I stayed mad. 

I guess father thought it was 
best to send me a long way off, and 
give me a chance to cool off, but I 
didn’t cool. When Christmas came 
I wrote father and mother and told 
them I didn’t want to come home, 
that I wanted to go and spend 
Christmas with Aunt Maggie, who 
lived still farther away. They were 
willing, so I went, and after Christ- 
mas I returned to school. I was still 
mad, and I was so mad that I had 
to study hard to keep from getting 
madder. 

I didn’t think that Fannie would 
have ever allowed any kid to come 
between her and me, even if she had 
grown to be a married woman. 

When school was over, I had to 
go somewhere. I was getting kinder 
homesick, and wanted to see mother, 
so I thought the best place for me 
was home. It didn’t take me long 
to catch the train after school broke 
up. 

It was a hot day, but when I 
reached home and got out of the 
carriage at our front door, and 
looked over on Fannie’s porch and 
saw her nursing the kid, I got hot- 
ter. I don’t see how I kept my 
clothes from burning up, but I guess 
it was because mother was so glad 
to see me, for I was her only child, 
and she loved me like Fannie loved 
her kid. 

I hardly went out of the house 
for two days, and I always kept my 
ears open, so when Fannie would 
come around, I would slip out some 
other way. 

It was on the third day after I 
got home, I heard Fannie in the 
house, and heard her ask where Jack 
was. I knew that she was going to` 
look for me, and I slipped out the 
back way around the side of the 
house, when something ran into me 
and grabbed hold of me, calling, 
“Dackie, Dackie’’. 

Well, I had put my foot in it, 
sure enough. I had been trying to 
get away from the whole push, and 
here I was caught. How did this 
kid know that I was “Dackie”? She 
kept on calling me “Dackie”. Well, 
I could not help from lifting her 
up in my arms to see what she 
looked like, and when I did, she just 
threw her arms around my neck and 
began sputtering away, and calling 
“Dackie”. I didn’t have much time 


——————— i "WE 


It was just like feeding a young bird 


to look and find out what she looked like, I only knew she 
had a great big mouth, and reminded me of a bird. I de- 
cided then and there to call her “Birdie”. 

She looked like Fannie, because she had Fannie’s eyes, 
but, phew! What a mouth! I wonder if all gal babies are 
born with a big mouth like that. If they are, they cer- 
tainly have to do an awful lot of growing so they will fit 
them. If Fannie had a mouth like that when she was born, 
something must have happened, for Fannie did have a 
pretty little mouth, and this kid would have to grow a 
whole lot of growing to fit herself to this hole in her face, 
if she ever wanted to have as pretty a mouth as her mother. 

But what was I to do? I just couldn’t get rid of that 
kid, and there wasn’t anybody around, so I just said I 
would take her down to the soda-water fountain, and play 
the stuffing act. I took her down to the corner, and bought 
her some ice-cream. I tell you I fed that face until it 
wouldn’t take any more. It was just like feeding a young 
bird, but she seemed to like it, and as it didn’t have any bad 
effects on her, we soon got mighty well acquainted with 
one another. 

I guess it was all right, for every day after that, Birdie 
and I used to spend most of our time together. We were 
together so much that mother and Fannie said they thought 
they had better discharge the nurse. 


IME wore on until school began and I didn’t see as 
much of Birdie as I had before, but I made up my 
mind I wasn’t going back to school any more, so for 

five years I stayed at home and studied just because I 
wanted to be with Birdie. Birdie was my little sister, and 
I was her “Dackie”, but when I was eighteen years old 
father said I must go to the University, and that required 
five long years of study and hard work. I came home as 
often as I could, because I wanted to see Birdie, and Birdie 
wanted to see me. I spent a great deal of my time teach- 
ing Birdie how to write, and we used to write letters to 
each other once a week. When I was twenty-two years old 
I graduated from the University. Birdie was then a sweet 
little girl of ten, and she sent me some pretty flowers, and 


_.& watch charm. 


I was a grown man now, and Birdie was a little girl, 
and my little sister. She confided in me all of her little 


- girlish troubles, and I always advised her as a big brother. 


After spending a few months at home, father and I 
agreed that it was best for me to take a post-graduate 
course in Europe, as he said no specialist’s education could 
be finished outside of the Universities abroad. I hated to go 
away from Birdie for three years, but it was necessary, so 
I bid my little ten-year-old sister good-by, and after 
three years of hard work, I returned home with a variety 
of diplomas, and no small experience. 

Father’s practice had grown very large and he insisted 
upon my taking up the profession at once. Fortune fav- 
ored me, and I soon won my spurs as a competent and 
Successful surgeon. 

Now came Birdie’s time. All birds, you know, have 
Wings, and as they grow the birds are taught to fly, so 


Birdie’s parents decided that 
she was now ready for a 
Seminary course, and off she 
went to a fashionable Sem- 
inary. 

Five years pass quickly, 
especially to a hard-worked, 
successful physician, who is 
making a wide reputation. 
My thoughts were occupied 
with the stern realities of 
life, and I was forced to hold 
myself in check every way, 
as my profession requires a 
man with a steady nerve and 
an even temper. 

It was my steady work 
—overwork sometimes—that 
kept me from thinking about 
Birdie as much as I should; 
in fact, I hardly realized 
that she was now eighteen, 
and I a man of thirty, until 
I had received a cordial in- 
vitation from her to attend 
her graduating exercises, If 
you think that I did not 
drop everything, you are 
very much mistaken, for, 
although I was away up on 

the ladder of fame and for- 
tune, I could not forget 
what Birdie did for me when 
I graduated. Everything 
was put aside, professional 
engagements were post- 
poned, and I took the train 
for the distant city to at- 
tend the graduating exer- 
cises of Birdie. It was not 
the little Birdie that first 
‘crept into my arms and 
called me “Dackie, Dackie”, 
with her big mouth trying 
to swallow me, thinking per- 
haps that I was some kind 
of animal for her to feed 
upon,- for she had grown to be an exquisitely beautiful 
woman; and would it be out of place for me to say that 
she had grown to fit her mouth? 

Her mother was a beautiful woman, but she had never 
seen the day when she equalled Birdie. Birdie also was 
endowed with accomplishments that far surpassed those of 
any other member of her class. I think she must have had 
to carry out about one-hălf the programme at the com- 
mencement. She sang two solos, played on the guitar, 
piano, and was the valedictorian. When I threw my bou- 
quet on the stage, she threw me a kiss in return, saying, 
“Jack, you are just too good for anything.” In every- 
thing she seemed so natural. There was nothing false about 
Birdie. I don’t know whether she wore rats in her hair 
or not. If she did, it was just because she had to do like 
other women, and was a woman all right. During Birdie’s 
five years at the Seminary, she had spent her vacations in 
traveling over the country, and, as she said, “Putting the 
practical touches on her theoretical education.” She had 
succeeded. 

Two days after the graduating exercises, Birdie and I 
were seated on the lawn. We were going back over the 
old days. We were talking as brother and sister. I do 
not think Birdie ever felt any differently towards me, and 
I do not know that I ever felt any other than a brotherly 
affection for her. She was asking my advice about travel- 
ing in Europe, as I had once tried out continental globe- 
trotting. She wanted to gather all the information pos- 
sible, so that when she went abroad for a two-years’ tour, 
as she and her parents had planned, she wanted “to come 
home a walking enclycopedia.” 

“Jack,” she said, “Pm going away tomorrow. Now, I 
know you are busy and often you scarcely have time to 
sleep, but I want you to write to me every week, and I 
shall write to you each week. You know we must not for- 
get one another.” : 

Her remark was rather peculiar, but I did not think 
so at the time. I did afterwards. 

She had been gone for nearly two years when one day, 
while sitting in my office, resting after a very difficult oper- 
ation, I picked up the morning paper. Why I should have 
glanced at the society news I cannot say, as I took no stock 
in the frivolities, vanities and vexations that only brought | 
sleepless nights and headaches. My eyes encountered this 
paragraph, dated Naples, Italy, March 8th: 


The many friends of Mr. and Mrs. Harry A. 
Duvall will be pleased to learn of the engagement 
of their daughter, Alice, to Count Gusippe Maroni. 
The marriage is to take place at the home of the 
bride’s parents early in the fall . . .” 


I suppose there was more to this article, but I didn’t | 
read it. I folded the paper carefully, laid it aside and | 
said to myself, “Birdie will have to prove to me that she 
is a fool before I will believe that she is going to marry one 
of those bone-headed Counts.” I let the matter slip out 
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At Last a Genuine 
Thermos Bottle for $2 


After 3 years’ experimenting, we have finally 
perfected a pint size Thermos Bottle to retail at 
$2 that keeps hot and cold just as well as our 
highest-priced bottles. 

This new $2 bottle now brings Thermos 
within the reach of your pocket-book, no mat- 
ter how small your income may be. 

Think of the Comfort and Convenience that 
$2 invested in this “Combination Pocketstove 


and Icebox Bottle” will add to your noonday 


meal at the Factory, Office or Store by serving 
you soup, tea or coffee piping hot! ‘Then at 
night, think how it will also serve your wife, 
your baby or your invalid mother with hot or 
cold nourishment whenever needed. 

So why deprive yourself another day of the 
added comfort, health, pleasure, satisfaction 
and convenience which Thermos will give you, 
and ALL YOUR FAMILY, in the Nursery or 
Sickroom, at School or College, at Home or 
when Traveling, and in every form of Outdoor 
Life, when you can zow buy all this for a two- 
dollar bill ! 

See it at any first class store today and take 
one home with you tonight! 

PLEASE BE CAUTIOUS as there are worthless 


imitations. Look for the name Thermos, stamped 
on the bottom, AND BE SURE YOU SEE IT! 
Ask the dealer (or write us) for “The Thermos 


Book,” illustrating and describing all Thermos 
Specialties and their uses. 


WORKMAN’S 
THERMOS LUNCH KIT 
$3 COMPLETE 
Consisting of $2 Pint Thermos Bottle, 
a large 2-partition, rust-proof block 
tin Lunch Box with hinged cover, 

and Suitcase, as illustrated. 

Live agents wanted in every ‘‘Fac- 
tory town’’ to co-operate with the lo- 
cal Thermos Dealers in our National 
Campaign to displace the old-style 
workman's Dinner Pail with our new 
$3 Thermos Lunch Kit(as illustrated.) 
Write for particulars to American 
Thermos ttle Co., New York 


num, “the Protean Dispenser of Amusement”, as his 

admirers were fond of calling him, first made a noise 

in the world, and nearly twenty years since he ceased 
to make a noise. But the echo of it is still with us and in 
all probability will be heard for a century to come. For, as 
the London Times of April 7, 1891, pointed out, “he created 
the metier of showman on a grandiose scale worthy to be 
professed by a man of genius.” 

“Oh, the brave music of a distant drum,” one might 
exclaim with Omar Khayyam—especially if it is a circus 
drum. Who is too old to thrill before the vast tents, the 
flitting flags, the glittering costumes, the wild-voiced cal- 
liope, and the far-seen “oil-paintings” of fat ladies, living 
skeletons, delirium-tremens boa-constrictors, wild man of 
Borneo, Boscoe, “he eats ’em alive”, and all the other mon- 
strosities from the four-corners of the universe? It is a 
time for superlatives, and what a vocabulary of them the 
eloquent gentlemen standing at the red boxes on either side 
of the entrance have in their possession. Holmes may have 
been correct when he said that Barnum was a man “strug- 
gling with his superlatives”; but those fellows with the gray 
plug hats didn’t even hesitate. What vast multitudes, vast 
excitement, what consciousness of impending danger! And 
then what embarrassment when elder met elder, and deacon 
met deacon, and—shame of shames—parson met parson! 
And the small boy—how numerous he suddenly became, and 
how omnipresent! Ah, to many a lad of the last genera- 
tion Heaven meant simply an eternal showground with P. 
T. Barnum as eternal King. 


IR IS a century ago this year since Phineas Taylor Bar- 


“Started Something” as an Editor 


HE one great ambition of this man’s life was to be the 
Prince of: Entertainers. Money, ease, social rank, 
almost honesty itself, became subordinate to this one 

ideal. He gained more joy from the grin on the face of 
the small boy in the side-show or the hanging jaw of an 
amazed rustic than from the gate receipts of a whole day’s 
performances. Yet, life had been by no means a hey-day 
of happiness to him. Born at Bethel, Conn., the son of a 
tavern-keeper, where the smell of rum and tobacco and the 
sound of curses and blows were his daily experiences, he 
passed through a boyhood that would have taken the sweet- 
ness out of the average man’s heart and would have ruined 
many a one. At thirteen he was working in a country store 
for two dollars a week; at eighteen he was plunging heavily 
in the lottery business; at nineteen he married secretly and 
without a prospect of an income. It was about this time 
that he removed to Danbury and began the career which at 
length gave him what the British papers dubbed “the ne 
plus ultra of publicity”. One might well ask the question 
whether any other man was ever so universally known. A 
letter from India was addressed, “Mr. Barnum, America”, 
and reached him as quickly as though it had had the usual 
items of address. This fame began at Danbury where, as 
an editor, he determined to stir things up a bit. The Herald 
of Freedom attacked everything and everybody. Citizens 
attempted to thrash the young scribbler; but his huge frame 
and immense strength generally caused them to retire has- 
tily from such conflicts. Then came frequent arrests and 
law-suits. Fame was certainly coming his way. Unfortu- 
nately one judge, who didn’t appreciate genius, fined him 
two hundred dollars and sent him to jail for two months. 
All things, however, spell success to a determined man. When 
Barnum’s time was out, he was met at the jail door by a 
cheering crowd who paraded him in a coach and six through 
the village streets. 

Then began that marvelo:.: career as “the greatest show- 
man on earth”. At twenty-four he was giving New York 
something to talk about. He paid one thousand dollars for 
Joyce Heth, declared to be the genuine nurse of George 
Washington, and then and there the age of the flaming 
poster began. Such advertising was never seen before. And 


ye 


GE 


those documents that proved Joyce to be the real thing! 
True, they were forged; but what mattered that so long as 
the American public loved to be humbugged? In later life 
Barnum confessed that he himself had bought the negress 
in all good faith; but, finding that he had been fooled, he 
felt compelled to. get him money back by some hook or 
crook, and, besides, declared he, the spectators got just as 
much pleasure as though the woman had been the real 
nurse! All of which shows him to have been a shrewd 
philosopher as well as entertainer. 


Heart as Tender as a Child’s 


I T WAS such tricks that cast upon his reputation a blot 
which all his future benevolences could not completely 
efface. The New York Times of January 20, 1855, com- 
menting upon his “Autobiography”, said bitterly that though 
he might be considered “the embodiment and impersonation 
of success,” his book showed that he had gained both wealth 
and reputation “by the systematic, adroit, and persevering 
plan of obtaining .money under false pretenses from the 
public at large . . . He said Tom Thumb was eleven years 
old when he knew him but five. He declared Joyce Heth 
the nurse of Washington when he knew she was not. He 
declared the Fiji mermaid a real animal when he knew 
it to be a fabrication. He bought the woolly horse in 
Indiana and proclaimed him as captured by Colonel Fre- 
mont in the Rocky Mountains.” 

Yet, the man who did these tricks had a heart as tender 
as a child’s. He once changed the entire route of a New 
York parade that a sick boy might see the wonders, and 
he blushingly admitted to a host of guests whom he was 
taking to Long Beach that he had suddenly deserted them 
to take a bouquet to a dying girl. He gave an unknown 
woman seventy-five dollars on her simple statement that 
if she had a sewing machine she could make a living. Like 
all adventurers, he found life a series of ups and downs. 
All the money made through Joyce Heth was lost in foolish 
ventures; but, by selling Bibles, exhibiting plantation sing- 
ers, lecturing and writing he soon gained another start and 
bought the American Museum at Broadway and Ann Street. 
Throughout his life whatever he did he did with all his 
might, and here, with a band in the balcony, criers at the 
door, and loud posters on every wall, he fairly deafened 
old-time Broadway. And what marvels he collected in that 
old building—the Japanese mermaid (half-fish, half-mon- 
key), the woolly horse, the white negress and the “great” 
General Tom Thumb! General Tom was his trump-card, 
and when he took the little man to England in 1844 and 
introduced him to the queen, his heart’s desire for fame 
began to be rewarded. 


Made Fortune With Jenny Lind 


UT fame is a hungry monster; it is never satisfied. 
Barnum decided to startle the world. In 1847 he 
offered Jenny Lind one thousand dollars per night 

to sing one hundred and fifty nights in America! His 
friends declared him crazy. And the shrewd showman did 
all he could to have them continue such talk; for talk 
spread his name, and his name meant money. Even Jenny 
Lind’s departure from England was turned to advantage; 
it was the greatest piece of free advertising the world ever 
saw. The Liverpool authorities, to lessen the danger of 
an immense throng, compelled her to go to the wharf by 
“all manner of back streets” and at an early morning hour. 
But let the now forgotten book, Jenny Lind, the Artist, 
tell the story: 

“When the sound of a gun booming across the water 
from the bows of the steamer announced that all was ready 
for departure, what was certainly a ‘great scene’ com- 
menced. The immense floating mass began to move, and, 
as if by magic, all the craft that had been plying about 
on the surface of the river formed into lines, and make a 
sort of procession. As the Atlantic steamed up from her 


EDITOR BROWNE 
Of the Rockford Morning Star. 


“About seven years ago I ceased drinking 
coffee to give your Postum a trial. 


“I had suffered acutely from various 
forms of indigestion and my stomach had 
become so disordered as to repel almost 
every sort of substantial food. My general 
health was bad. At close intervals I would 
suffer severe attacks which confined me in 
bed for a week or more, Soon after chang- 
ing from coffee to Postum the indigestion 
abated, and in a short time ceased entirely. 
I have continued the daily use of your ex- 
cellent Food Drink and assure you most 
cordially that I am indebted to you for the 
relief it has brought me. 

“Wishing you a continued success, I am 

Yours very truly, 
J. STANLEY Browne, 
Managing Editor.” 

Of course, when a man’s health shows he 
can stand coffee without trouble, let him 
drink it, but most highly organized brain- 
workers simply cannot. 

The drugs natural to the coffee berry 
affect the stomach and other organs and 
thence to the complex nervous system, 
throwing it out of balance and producing 
disorders in various parts of the body. Keep 
up this daily poisoning and serious disease 
generally supervenes. So when man or 
woman finds that coffee is a smooth but 
deadly enemy and health is of any value at 
all, there is but one road—quit. 

It is easy to find out if coffee be the cause 
of the troubles, for if left off 10 days and 
Postum be used in its place and the sick 
and diseased conditions begin to disappear, 
the proof is unanswerable. 

Postum is not good if made by short boil- 
ing. It must be boiled full 15 minutes after 
boiling begins, when the crisp flavor and 
the food elements are brought out of the 
grains and the beverage is ready to fulfill its 
mission of palatable comfort and renewing 
the cells and nerve centers broken down by 
coffee. i 

“There’s a Reason.” : 

Get the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 


Almost Any Man 


wants to save mon- 
ey but the trouble 
is that most people 
do not know how 
to save. There are 
so many opportun- 
ities to spend that 
anyone who does 
not have a very 
strong will, must 
have some plan 
provided for him "e 
or must have some 
very desirable ob- 
ject in view to be 
attained by saving. 

Almost anyone can think of some 
purpose for which he would like to 
save. The Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company, the largest title guarantee 
company in the world, has provided a 
plan. This Company has a capital 
and surplus of $15,000,000. and has 
associated with it the Bond & Mort- 
gage Guarantee Company with a cap- 
ital and surplus of $8,000,000. Dur- 
ing the last eighteen years, these com- 
panies have furnished investments of 
more than $400,000,0 0. to their 
clients and of this vast amount no in- 
vestor has ever lost a dollar. 

The Company furnishes first mort- 
gages on New York City property in 
largeand small amounts. Forthecon- 
venience of those who can save 
amounts as small as $10. per month, 
the Company has provided a Guaran- 
teed First Mortgage Certificate where 
the investor pays $10. down and $10. 
a month for nineteen months. He 
then becomes the owner ofa certificate 
bearing interest at 44% and redeem- 
able in five years but the interest 
begins on each dollar from the time it 
is received by the Company. 


TLE GUARANTEE 
AND TRUST Co 


176 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


I am considering investing $ 
Kindly send me pamphlet and information. 
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friends would 


- Tom Thumb of- 


UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE FOR APRIL 


moorings, past the Albert docks, she turned her head in- 
shore, in the direction of the town, and slowly passed in 


front of the magnificent line of quays, amidst the enthusi- 


astic shouts of thousands of human beings who lined the 
shore, not merely on the Liverpool side, but also along the 
Chester coast, from Birkenhead onward to the mouth of 
the great arm of the sea. Salutes were fired from the 
shore, and were returned from the Atlantic, and the whole 
scene—such an army of craft of all sorts and kinds, float- 
ing with pennants flying; such a shouting; such a roaring 
of cannon; such a bright sunlight, which broke out sud- 
denly as if to afford presage of fair weather—was really 
one of the most extraordinary sights we ever witnessed. 
Every eye was strained to get a sight of Jenny Lind. There 
the little woman stood on the paddle-box, with her arm in 
that of Captain West, and waving her handkerchief enthu- 


-siastically in return for the greeting of the crowds who 


had assembled to witness her departure.” 

The result of all this was magical in America, Tickets 
were sold at auction, and one brought six hundred and 
fifty dollars! Jenny Lind gave ninety-five concerts, and 
the smiling “P. T.” at the office window took in seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars! To quote his own words, Barnum 
now began to splurge. He built a great villa at Bridge- 


port, Conn., entertained lavishly, put money into all sorts 
of schemes, and woke up one morning to find himself bank- 
Now came the test of the man. 


rupt by a clock factory. 


Barnuin’s birthplace at Bethel, near Danbury, Conn, 


Tf he had been 
the scoundrel 
the clergy and 
the news- 
papers consid- 
ered him, his 


not have ral- 
fied about him 
as they did in 
that dark hour. 
Jenny Lind wrote 
offering a large 
sum of money; 


fered almost a 
fortune; near- 


ly all the freaks 


he had ever known, and even the clowns, urged him to accept 
their small savings. But “immoral” as the pious considered 
him, he was every inch a man, and, sturdily answering that 
he would fight it out alone, he paid off a great debt neither 
legally nor morally his, and before long flashed upon the 
world with schemes more dazzling than ever. It was this 
genuine honesty of soul beneath all the glitter and tinsel 
of his profession that caused Horace Greeley to be his fre- 
quent.guest, that brought Elias Howe to him almost daily, 
that gave Mark Twain delight in smoking'a cigar with him, 
that drew Bayard Taylor to his fireside, and that made 
the classical Matthew Arnold thaw out and become almost 
enthusiastic. 


+ But Barnum Was a ““Smiler”” 
HE troubles that came to Barnum in those years between 
1855 and 1870 would have completely crushed a less 


S  valient soul. By 1857 he had settled with all his credi- 


_ tors, but was almost without means. Hardly had he laid the 


foundation of a new fortune when, in 1865, his valuable 
museum was burned down. Hardly had he started again, 
when, in 1868, a still more valuable exhibition was destroyed. 
But Barnum was a “smiler”—and what “smiler” ever failed ? 
Amid all the vast undertakings, tremendous risks, and mad- 
dening details of his business, he always found time to be 
happy. Once when an elephant, worth thousands of dollars, 
Was dangerously ill—a catastrophe which would have un- 
nerved a mere money-lover—Barnum asked the keeper what 
the disease was. 


“Pm afraid,” replied the man, “he has information of 


- «the brain !” 


“Ah,” said Barnum, solemnly, “if he has that, don't 


try to cure him; for that's just the disease 1 want him to 
have.” 


Even as death approached, he perceived the humor of 


` is comedy of life, and remarked that he had found so 
_ much fun writing his will he had written a new one every 


year. It was this trait that kept his nature sweet and sane 


p 3 q r .. 
Ke through every crisis. 


By 1871 he was once more completely upon his feet, and 
then it was that he started forth with his “Greatest Show 
on Earth”. Never till now had the world realized the true 
meaning of the word “circus”. Now, too, began that Gol- 
den Age of Advertising in which we still live. The day of 
box-car letters and rainbow ink was upon us. Barnum ad- 
mitted frankly that his advertisements “sometimes” lied— 
about some particular freak; but this he allowed, so he 
declared, that people might come to see his “honest freaks”. 
And indeed, he rather enjoyed being buncoed himself. A 
countryman offered to bring him a “cherry-colored” cat for 
twenty-five dollars; and when the animal was delivered 
the rustic said he had forgotten to state that it was a black 
cherry cat. Barnum is said to have ordered the man paid, 
and promptly played the trick himself upon the public. 


“P, T.” Was a Psychological Puzzle 


T WAS in this decade between 1870 and 1880 that the 
name “Barnum” became known to probably every civil- 
ized man, woman and child on earth, - His heart's desire 

was now attained; world-fame was his. One farmer bought a 
ticket, looked Barnum over and refused to see any of the 
freaks, “having «seen the great man, which was enough”. 
And indeed the showman was worth looking at. A man of 
large proportions and huge physical strength, with a great 
head and strong, rugged, though kindly features, he ful- 
filled the popular ideal of a leader, and men instinctively 
trusted and obeyed him. Then, too, he had the 
knack of asking everybody's opinion about all sorts 
of matters, and a happy way of making every 
reporter fall in love with him. Anything to get 
his name in the paper—anything false or true. He 
allowed a story to spread far and wide that he was 
going to buy Shakespeare’s house and bring it: to 
` America, The British journals 
raved and stormed; the American 
sheets wrote saucy replies; Barnum 
smilingly accepted hundreds of col- 
umns of free advertising matter. 

He reduced this faculty for gain- 

ing world-wide notice to an exact 
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science. He aroused curiosity—the most persistent trait in 
human nature; for he knew that the success of his business 
depended on that and that alone. To use the language of 
the New York Times more than a half-century ago, he was 
“just the shrewdest and sharpest Yankee that this hemis- 
phere has yet produced . . Judging from his book, he 
seems to have been a humbug from his cradle . . . He 
cheated in long clothes and had become an adept at practi- 
cal jokes before he reached the dignity of a roundabout.” 

Unfair this doubtless was; for Barnum was so mastered 
by the idea of always being entertaining that he made his 
first Autobiography humorous rather than truthful, But his 
genius for driving hard bargains with the tricky Dame Fame 
cannot be doubted. Even the beautiful home “Waldemere”, 
standing in the stately grove, overlooking the sea, near 
Bridgeport became a masterly stroke of advertising. One 
might find at any time a sacred cow or an elephant or a 
giraffe stalking about the fields, and astonished passengers 
on the New Haven and Hartford Railroad stuck their heads 
far out the car windows to see a huge elephant plowing a 
nearby hill! King of advertisers, king of showmen, yes, 
king of humbugs, was Barnum. 

A strange psychological puzzle—this man. You may look 
at the heroic bronze statue of him in Seaside Park, you 
may read his Autobiography, his Humbugs, and his Strug- 
gles and Triumphs, and you will be at a loss whether to 
declare him scamp or genius. Perhaps he was both. Like 
the old-time Connecticut Yankee, he could sell you wooden 
nutmegs on Saturday and preach to you on Sunday. By 
false representation Barnum daily attracted thousands of 
dollars that otherwise never would have come to him; and 
at the same time he freely gave these thousands, his energy, 
and his eloquence to the cause of prohibition. He could 
manufacture a freak outlandish in its appearance and out- 
rageous in its dishonesty, and at the same time serve as a 
bank president with all the zealous care and honor of a 
Christian guardian. Perhaps, like Poe, he was neither moral 
nor immoral; he was simply unmoral, He will always re- 
main the ethical puzzle of the nineteenth century. We only 
know that he lived his life with all his might; that he gave 
his performances, “rain or shine”—which is more than some 
of the “saints” have done. 


ousecleaning is 
but half done 


if the paint brush doesn't 
follow in the wake of the 
mop to repair ravages of 
time and wear. Anditisdone 
right, only if the right paints 
and finishes are used. 


Whether for the most highly valued 
piece of furniture—china closet or 
chair—or to give the bath room that 
high enamel that resists steam and 
moisture—for porch furniture, floors, 
walls—every purpose—there are 


ACME 
QUALITY 


PAINTS, ENAMELS, STAINS and VARNISHES 


—each the best of its class. Each 
made to give a surface of lasting 
beauty. There's a vast difference in 
paints, and you'll: find that the right 
kind—Acme Quality —give far better 
results with less effort, 


Acme Quality Varno-Lac stains and var- 
nishes at one application. Exact colors 
and effects of expensive woods—mahog- 
any, oak, cherry, walnut, rosewood— 
easily produced. Durable and lustrous, 


Acme Quality Enamel will give a perfect 
enamel finish over any previously finished or 
unfinished surface. Ideal 
for wicker chairs and 
porch furniture. A hard, 
smooth surface that will 
not crack nor fade. 


Your dealer doubtless 
has Acme Quality Paints 
and Finishes. If not, 
write us today for acopy of 
The Acme Quality Painting Guide Book 


Tells just what should 
be used and how. Beau- 
tifully illustrated in col- 
ors. Sent free. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND 
COLOR WORKS 


Dept. AC 
Detroit, Michigan 
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ADE DS ADS DADE AD A FOOD STORY 
«Dir Des Oos Dee Ves Y 
E Makes a Woman of 70 “One in 10,000.” 
ev 
D The widow of one of Qhio’s most distin- 
e 
De guished newspaper editors, and a famous 
E, leader in politics in his day, says she is 70 
oe years old and a “stronger woman than you 
e D 
d 5 will find in ten thousand,” and she credits 
D her fine physical condition to the use of 
Se By FRANK L. STANTON Grape-Nuts: | 
ae “Many years ago I had a terrible fall 
a which permanently injured my stomach. 
“Ds For years I lived on a preparation of corn 
ÉS H how Satan will make excuses fer his own? Well, he’s starch and milk, but it grew so repugnant 
Wf Sweetheart of the Violets got the ol’ man whar he kin sift him like wheat, but to me mat I age to P it ag ea tae 
E Know the reason that the Violet's blue: Um certain an’ shore that when Satan gits through a ës ig A Ge of direktion Ges 
Da It’s sweetheart’s gone, and it pines for you; with him bell be wheat that wouldn't fetch six cents ine wet pain. l! D ge 8 
Se And the bird up there, in the sunshine-place, a bushel, endurin’ a year when the cold kills the craps “It was not until I began to use Grape- 
“pS It just wont sing till it sees your face! an’ clearin’ house certificates look like money! Nuts food three years ago that I found re- 
GG “But I’m a-fixin’ to tell you of some o” his sly tricks. lief. It has proved, with the dear Lord’s 
Dë Come, sweetheart, You know, thar’s a trap-door in the roof—in case o” blessing, a great boon to me. It brought 
AR And the bright light-bring ; fire? Well, *tother day, when the ol’ man had took me health and vigor such as I never SS 
"AW Make the Violet glad— hisse’f off somers, an’ had been gone nigh on two days, pec niger aaah ur ang 8 Ña saa 
D Teach the bird to sing. the roof got to leakin’, an’ I got the town carpenter never faik to. Soun ALS PIRES: -N Ame g 
i , : by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
ry, to go up thar an’ fix the leak. I wuz busy in the "erhet aA REM? 
Kaz The Sunflower’s waitin’ for to give its gold— kitchen at the time, but, not hearin’ any hammerin’ fer Look for it in the little book, “The Road 
ES All that its sweetheart’s arms can hold! a half hour, or better, I went up stairs to make in- to Wellville,” to be found in pkgs. 
“Ds Aw the pale Rose there—it droops, half-dead quirement. A 
E For the thrill o” the life of your lips so red. ““Air you up thar?’ says I, speakin’ to the car- : eier Sé ken 0 a orig 
G ai se o true, and full of human interest. 
oP Come, sweetheart, No answer. SE AEA RUE A E IEA TAO AS 
E And the life-light bring; “Tm a-callin’ to you, says I, louder than I fust 
Lët Make the roses glad— spoke. ‘Air you up 
Di Teach the birds to sing. thar?” , 
Ss “Never a word did he Am 
g Pi 
ag say! 
HN ? ’ “Now, I well knowed 
d The Ol Man's Roof-Cellar Rice AE ae 
EA HE troubles of “Mother” Jones, as she was jest as well that he New York Spring & Summer Cat- 
oe affectionately called by all who knew her, were hadn’t come down; an’ alog is now being mailed. 
JA many and grievous. These troubles were all as the weather wuz hot 1 Llent Guide Book 
vs due to “The Old Man”, whose “dram” had always enough to roast beef on 18anexcellen = e 500 
been as regular as day- the roof, I “lowed that of New York and Paris wear- 
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light and darkness. Of 
these troubles her inti- 
mate friends were faith- 
fully informed. 

“It "pears to me,” she 
said, on one occasion, 
“that the ol’ man has 
drammed more sence pro- 
hibition than ever he 
done when liquor wuz as 
free as salvation, an’ the 
Lord knows, it’s power- 
ful hard to come by now. 
It aint that he likes it 
any better—fer that" 
would be impossible—but 
jest that he has to be sly 
about it, an’ kiver his 
tracks, though them same 
tracks air big enough fer 
a half-blind man to see! 

“I reckon it's the ol’ 
Adam croppin’ out in 
him. You know, as well 
as I do, how they blame 
the apple business on 
Eve — like Adam done— 
but it’s my opinion it wuz 
all the fault o” Adam, fer once he got a bite o” the 
apple he went into the fruit business by the whole- 
sale, an’ apples has been popular ever sence. 

“As long as he thought he could eat of the fruit of 
any tree in the garden he didn't hanker atter no spe- 
cial one; but the minute he wuz tol’ thar wuz one 
tree what wuz forbid him, that minute he ‘lowed to 
hisse’f thar wuz no tree but that one fer him. 

“So I reckon he tol’ Eve thar wuz better shade 
under that tree than any other in the diggin’s, an’ it 
would be a good place to camp when the sun wuz too 
brilin’ fer comfort; then, when he seen the Sarpint 
hangin’ roun’, he likewise ruminated that it would be 
the part o” wisdom fer him to light out an’ go fishin’, 
leavin’ whatever trouble might come of it to Eve. 

“He wanted them apples, off that ’ar tree, an’ he 
knowed full well that, "Twist Eve an’ the Sarpint he’d 
shore git em. An’ git em he did, as you know, with- 
out me tellin’ you. 

“That’s jest like my ol’ man. ’Pears like his dram 
never tasted so sweet to him as it has sence the fust 
day the State legislatur’ tol’ him he couldn’t have it 
no more. Betwixt cussin’ out the legislatur’ an’ dram- 
min’ in private—as he thinks, though thar aint a dram 
he takes but what J know it—he’s been turned out an’ 
took back into the church three times; an’ as fer the 

emperance Society, he can’t show his face thar no 
more. 

“When they ketch him at his drammin’, he says it’s 
the ‘war rheumatism’ broke out ag'in, an’ he never will 
be shet of it onless it takes a notion to go into his 
wooden leg! Did you ever hear the likes? You know 


the poor man had been 
sun-hit, an’ wuz uncon- 
scious of whar he wuz. 
But it wasn't fer me to 
climb up thar, at my 
time o” life, so I calls in 
two neighbors, an’ ’Lish 
Spilkins, he goes up an’ 
—what do you reckon 
he seen? 

“Believe me, or be- 
lieve me not, that "ar 
carpenter wuz sprawl- 
in’ drunk on the roof, whar he had foun’ two 
jugs the ol man had hid thar, tied by the 
necks an’ handles to the chimbly, so’s the 
wind couldn’t blow ’em off an’ break ’em! 
Now, what do you think o that?” 

“I was that mortal ’shamed I could ’a’ 
wished the groun’ would open an’ swaller 
me, without waitin’ to say, ‘Good-by all! 

“Thar stood Sister Spriggins, who had got 
her second an’ third husban’ to vote to take 
the of man back in the church atter he had 
felled from grace more times than grace it- 
se’f could figger, an’ she shuck her head from 
side to side, an’ put her apr’n to her eyes, 
an’ groaned in spirit, an’ rolled up her eyes, 
as much as to say, ‘Lord have mercy on poor human 
natur’ P 

“It took the town marshal an’ four men to git that 
carpenter down ’fore he rolled off the roof an’ broke 
ever’ bone in his body! They thought he wuz dead 
shore "nuff, an’ sent fer the coroner to set on him; 
an’ as the coroner weighed three hundred poun’ that 
would a settled the carpenter fer good. But he come 
to jest in time to ax whar he wuz at an’ how come? 
Aw’ so he didn’t have a funeral till they got him home 
an’ his wife sailed into him. 

“Of course, the ol’ man stood me down that it 
wuzn’t him that put the liquor thar, but some agent 
o” the devil that wuz ag'in him on account of his good 
intentions; but the fust question he axed wuz, ‘Did 
he dri-k it all up? I jest give him a look that said 
moren thunder !” 


po 


When Spring Comes Foolin' 


Pve walked the long, gray road o” life— 
Had my experience-schoolin’, 

An’ yit, Fm jest a lad once more, 

When Winter swinys a rosy door 
Aw Spring comes foolin’! 


I hear ’em say: “He's gittin’ old— 
The wild, life-fever’s coolin’.” 

But still I go the vPlet way, 

Aw’ feel the freshness o” the May 
When Spring comes foolin’! 
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ing apparel, and other mer- 
chandise, for Women, Chil- 
dren and Men. 

We pay postage on mail ship- 
ments of $5 or more. 

See Catalog for Freight and 
Express Free Delivery Terms. 


Just write us, TODAY: 
"Send CATALOG No. 28" 


New York 
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Rock Ballast Roadbed 


Perfect Passenger Service 


Chicago & AltonR.R. 


R. J. McKAY, General Passenger Agent, Chicago 


Aladdin MANTLE Lamp 


BURNS KEROSENE (Coal Oil) 


Produces powerful, white, more brilliant 
Slight than city gas, gasolene or electricity— 
simple, noiseless, odorless, clean, safe, dur- 
NY able — complete success —recognized 
ZAN world's standard. Fully Guaranteed. 


T. H. BALL, California, SOLD 850 


Së On money back guarantee—not one returned, 
SS C.E, Kramer made $700 in 60 days. Completeline 
of lamps and chandeliers for homes, offices and public places. 
Ask nearest office for agency proposition or how to get lamp free 
MANTLE LAMP CO. OF AMERICA, Dept 22 
Chicago, Portland, Ore., Waterbury, Conn., Winnipeg, Montreal, Canada, 
FROM KEROSENE 
(COAL OIL) 
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UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE FOR APRIL 


An 


ncle Remus 
| Letter 


The following letter was written by Joel Chandler 
Harris to his youngest daughter while she 


was off at boarding school in South Georgia 


Saturday, somewhere along about 
the Jump of February, Year 1900. 


Y DEAR DR. DELION: 
M Your esteemed favor of open date and current month 


has been received at the Laager now occupied by those 
notorious Boers, the Harrises. The Kopje on which the Laager 
is situated is the same as ever. People who reach it by the nearest 
route still have to trek across three veldts, and climb three terraced 
Kopjes. The various and sundry Kleiner Kidjs of the Harris tribe 
were alive and kicking, and also squalling, at last accounts. Evelyn 
tried to work today, but was compelled to return home. He is 
better than he was, but is still too weak to work. 

Lillian and Mama went to the matinée this afternoon, and as 
usual (according to Bill), the play was the grandest thing ever 
acted, and the leading persons the most beautiful man and woman 
ever seen on any stage in any part of the world. The play is 
called “Glorious Duck”,* and the leading lady is named Vee-oh-la 
Partridge.** They made a church out of a music hall, and because 
there is no dancing there any more, the hero, Jack Thunderstorm, 

As he had no reserved 

He comes out after 

awhile, and at the end of the play everybody gets married to one 
another, including the stage-carpenter, who is wedded to the lady | 
who patches up the wardrobes of the company with a polished darn- 
ing needle. You can imagine how exciting the play is. It is from | 
the glowing brain of Mr. Hall, who wrote it with his Cane, and 
Lillian says everything was 


runs off and joins an Episcopal monastery. 
seat, he is compelled to stand while eating. 


warmed it up with a red-hot poker. 
“jist darling”. She didn’t know at the time that the hero was 
calling the heroine “names” behind the scenes because she forgot to 
emphasize a sentence so as to cause him to show why he was heart- 
broken for love of her. 

Oh, the stage! it is so lovely, and real, and handsome, and true, 
and romantic, that I wish I had one at the barn for the cows to 
act on! If it is built when you come home you, and Burdeene, and 
Bessie, and Gretchen, and Brownie will have to pay fifteen pins at 
the door to see Rufus play Romeo to Lucille’s Juliet. There'll be 
no hugging, for old Lucille might get her horn under Rufus’s waist- 
coat and hurt him—and I don’t want anybody to get hurt on my 
stage. í 

It is cold tonight, and I knew it would be, for Chloe came in 
this morning wearing Johnson’s hat, overcoat and boots; and if 
Pm not mighty much mistaken she was smoking a cigar. J. C. has 
some Wyandotte chickens that look as if they had been tarred and 
feathered. He has an old Langshan rooster that crows 3,431 times 
every day, and his voice can be heard a mile or more. I think he 
was intended to be a donkey, but got some feathers on him and 
now they call him a Langshan. 

Chloe says “when you see de rake er de hoe-handle pintin’ to de 
norf whar it’s accidentally been flung down, you may know it’s 
gwine to be cold.” We had a snow-storm this morning, but the 
weather was warm then and it melted. 
night, it wouldn’t melt in a long time. 

There, now! I have written you a heap of news that is real late, 
and I hope you’ll turn around and hit me with a big wad from your 
end of the line. Regards to Father O’Brien, the sisters, and love 
to Burdeene and Bessie. 


If we were to have one to- 


Your loving 
Danny. 
P. S.—Evelyn doesn’t believe he has a sister away at school. He 
hasn't heard from her in three months and he's been sick too. 


* “Glory Quayle”. 
**Viola Allen. 
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THE HUENEFELD CO. 


Canthrox Shampoo 


—a shampoo different from all others. It cleanses the hair and scalp thoroughly, com- 
pletely and satisfactorily—yet easily and gently. Canthrox makes an abundance of fine, rich 
and creamy lather—a lather that removes all dirt, dandruff and excess oil. 


Your Hair Dries Quickly Without Streaking 


After a Canthrox shampoo, the hair is bright, soft and fluffy and easy to do up. It relieves 
itching and leaves the scalp pliant and refreshed. Positively guaranteed to contain nothing 
that will cause the hair to become streaky in color, coarse or brittle, or split at the ends. 


50 CENTS FOR 15 SHAMPOOS 
We have such confidence that Canthrox will please you that upon receipt of your name and 


Tri oO . 
Trial ffer = address and a 2-cent stamp to pay postage we will send you sufficient Canthrox for a shampoo, 
so that you can try it at our expense. 


H. S. PETERSON & CO., 274 Kinzie Street, Chicago, DL 


If asked for, Canthrox shampoos are given in many first-class Hair Dressing and Shampoo Parlors. 
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Without Opening Oven 
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Through the Glass Door 


| EVERY woman who sees the NEW 
BOSS OVEN with Glass Door, 


~=} realizes at once that it is the best, most 


escape. 


i = A 
(e EN even baking. 


S S OVE N S With Glass Door 


Don’t wait until your old style oven is worn out. 


~ convenient, practical and economical 
oven in the world, and besides it costs no more than 
the ordinary old style oven. You can go about your 
duties without worry because you can see your 
baking through the glass door without constantly 
opening the oven which allows valuable heat to 
The BOSS OVEN will save one-half your 
fuel bills because it is lined with asbestos, which 
holds a constant regular heat within, assuring good, 


é We have in the last few years 
replaced with our New Glass Door Ovens several hundred thousand of the old style, 
wasteful and impractical ovens, and every user of a NEW BOSS OVEN is tremen- 
dously enthusiastic. It is really wonderful and can be used on any Oil, Gasoline or Gas 
Stove. The Glass Door is patented and fully guaranteed not to break from the heat. 


Your name and that of your dealer on a postal card will bring you a catalog show- 


ing various sizes and styles; also a valuable recipe book on Baking and Roasting. 


All Dealers have the Boss Glass Door Oven. Ask to see it. 


Dept. E 


This famous trade mark on spoons, forks; knives, 
etc., guarantees the heaviest triple plate. `, 


“Silber Plate 
that Wears” 

Send for Catalogue “D 31.” 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY 


(International Silver Co. Successor) 


New Yorx Chicago MERIDEN, CONN. San Francisco : 


WEST TO TEXAS 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


and in the Carolinas, Florida, Virginia, Tennessee and throughout Georgia our Electrotypes 


and Nickeltypes are giving satisfaction. Quality and prompt service guaranteed. 


SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING CO.. ATLANTA, 


Ga, 
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Hosiery 


“ONYX?” stamped on a 
hose means more than a 
page advertisement can claim 
for any guaranteed hose. 


CAN THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE AFFORD TO 
PAY 50% FOR INSUR- 
ANCE OF THEIR. 
HOSIERY? 


WE GUARANTEE TO 
DELIVER THE SAME 
OR BETTER VALUE 
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AND SAVE YOU THIS ES 
50%. + 
Every pair of “ONYX” : 


hose is guaranteed to be free 
from defects and to give 
reasonable wear; if other- 
wise, they can be exchanged 
for new pairs. 


You can buy one pair or a 
dozen pairs of “ONYX” 
hose, at your pleasure, for 
MEN, WOMEN or CHIL- 
DREN, without any annoy- 


ing conditions. 
HOLD TO THE BEST 


A few of the most satis- 
factory, reliable and popular 
num bersare described below. 
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FOR WOMEN ES 

2 

B 488. Women’s “ONYX” Gauze Silk Lisle Dë 
in black and all colors, with “DUB-L TOP” Déi 


and Spliced Heel, Sole and Toe; very sheer; 
exceedingly strong. . per pair 


910/7. Women’s “ONYX” black, tan and 
white Gauze Lisle, with “DUB-L TOP” and 
“DOUBLEX” Heel and Toe; a very desirable 
quality. per pair, or 3 pair for $1. 


409 K. Women's “ONYX” “DUB-L 
TOP” Black, White and Tan Silk Lisle 
with “DOUBLEX” Splicing at Heel and 
Toe: feels and looks like silk: wears 

er. 50c. per pair 

409 G. The Gauze weight of this cele- 
brated number with all its merits. 

50c. per pair 


FOR MEN 


153. Men's “ONYX” Silk Lisle, black and 
all colors; Gauze weight; Linen Spliced Heel 
and Toe and Double Sole; a remarkable value. 

. per pair 

370/7. Men's “ONYX” Gauze Lisle; black 


and colors; ‘*‘DOUBLEX” Heel and Toe; very 
fine quality. 25c. per pair 

300 K. Men's “ONYX” Black and colored 
Silk Lisle, Gauze weight with “DOUBLEX” 


splicing at heel and toe—a most extraordinary 
value. 35c. per pair 


E 325. Men’s “ONYX” Black and Col- 
ored Silk Lisle, “DOUBLEX” splicing 
at heeland toe. “The Satisfactory Hose.” 
D Der pair 


50c. 
E 525. The Gauze weight of the above 
number. 50c. per pair ) 


Sold at the quality shops. If your dealer can- 
noi supply you, we will direct you to the nearest 
dealer or send posipaid any number desired. 
Write to Dept. R. 
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Wholesale Distributors 
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Sawdust From Old Saws 


“ Nobody is Fond of Fading Flowers ” 
T: law of gravitation is not more irrefragable 


in its action nor more universal in its sweep than 

that of this hoary proverb! With a million dol- 

lars, you could not find a person who loved a 
wilting rose. The moment the petals of any flower begin 
to droop, admirers turn away. It is time for the lover 
to send a fresh bouquet, the instant the last one begins to 
fade. An old nosegay, pressed between the leaves of an 
ancient book, coloriess and odorless, may stir memory, 
imagination and even love to their profoundest depths; 
but a lily drooping upon its stem only awakens melan- 
choly or disgust. : 

This fact is a symbol. It illustrates life. Nobody, 
for example, is fond of fading INSTITUTIONS. They 
wax and wane. In their hey-day of significance, people 
fall over each other to seek their shelter and support; 
but let their culmination pass and you cannot drive 
people into them with a gun. Neither is anybody fond 
of waning IDEAS; or FASHIONS. 

But it is a far more significant fact that nobody is 
fond of fading PEOPLE! The world has an inerrant 
instinct for failing powers. The “bud” cannot become a 
blossom without the knowledge of the social set on 
which it has shed its fragrance, and the popular politi- 
cian cannot become a “has been”, unconsciously, to his 
constituents. No! the light cannot fade from our eyes, 
the charm from our manners, the energy from our souls, 
unnoticed! Nor can the decay of these powers possess 
the magnetism of their effiorescence! “Nobody loves a 
fading flower!” It is a pitiless and irrefragable principle 
of Nature. 

But—the story is not ended. Thank heaven, in human 
life, there are charms of various orders any one of which 
in fading, simply melts into another, often lovelier still. 
The bud becomes the blossom and the blossom becomes 
the fruit. 

If, then, you find one set of fascinations in your body 
or spirit losing power, begin to cultivate another! If 
your cheeks are losing their bloom—don’t paint; but 
wear a heavenly smile! If your physical magnetism is 
waning, develop spiritual power! If youth is passing, 
discover and reveal the ineffable charms of age. There 
is always, in manhood and womanhood, the power to wax, 
in every waning. Stars which have passed one zenith 
may ascend to another. 

Beware of decay: of diminution. Nobody loves a fad- 
ing flower! Grow, develop, unfold from one state of 
being into another. Bud, bloom, fructify ! 
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“ Follow Copy, Though it Fly Out of the Window ” 


N this proverb there is the rare flavor of modernity. 
Most proverbs are old as the hills. This one is young 
as a snow drift. It was born in the printing office. 

Type setters and printers’ devils were the authors of 
ITS being. It embodied a fundamental principle of 
their trade. Their business was not to originate: but 
reproduce. They were not creative artists: but lowly 
copyists. A norm was given them to follow: a text to 
go by. It was their business (and their business ONLY) 
to set forth in print exactly what was furnished them in 
writing. ` 

Obedient, then, to the elemental law of their craft, 
they held that copy sacred. It was to be religiously pre- 
served and scrupulously imitated—to the crossing of 
every ¢ and the dotting of every i. If it blew into the 
fire, it must be snatched from th2 flames: if out of the 
window, rescued from the mud. And, always and every- 
where, it was to be FOLLOWED! 

A good rule that, for printers, not only; but for 
many other kinds of people in many varying circum- 
stances and conditions. 

Little Bill, seated at your desk, barefooted, impa- 
tient to get out of doors and into the old swimming hole, 
intolerant of the smooth and even chirography of your 
writing book, confident—in your youthful egotism that 
you could form a better style, yourself —FOLLOW THE 
COPY! Follow the copy, though it lead you to the birch 
rod hanging above the teacher's desk! Follow the copy, 
I say. You are too young to invent and be original, 
Little Bill! That style has been worked out by your 
elders and your betters through centuries of laborious 
effort. When you are older and your individuality begins 
to develop, we will permit you to vary a little from the 
original: but not much—even then! No NEW letters, 
if you please! None of your own, personal WHIMS go 
into this business! You may make the letters stand up 
straight or bend a little more forward or backward; or 
be a trifle more round or more angular, but don't you 
try to change their actual form, for they are here to 
stay and what we want of you is follow that copy, even 
if it fly out of the window! 

And here is a bigger Bill; on the diamond or the 


gridiron, on the drill ground, or the deck of a battle- 
ship! A cantankerous young chap—he is; impatient of 
restraint, cock sure, determined to have his way, believ- 
ing implicitly in his genius and in his ability to play a 
better game or fight a better battle or organize a better 
campaign than any man who ever lived. Ah! you are 
going to break a rule of the game, are you? Well—you 
get back into the traces! Obey the MANUAL! Do as 
the trainer tells you! Just infract the very LEAST of 
these rules and see what happens! What we will do to 
you will be a plenty! You are not on this team or in 
this company to make NEW rules, but—to follow the 
copy, even if it breaks your leg or your heart. 

And here is another Bill (or the same one grown 
older, maybe), and he too is intolerant of the copy! A 
model has been furnished: a great original has been pro- 
posed: there is a sublime antitype—a universal Lord 
and Master of Life. There was once, Mr. William, a 
PERFECT MAN, and, whoever you are, or whatever 
you believe about his nature, he stands out upon the 
stage of human history as the imperishable IDEAL, the 
sacred model, the divine original. Mind your copy—- 
William! Follow it even though it fly out of the win- 
dow; or lead you to a cross. 
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““As Good Fish in the Sea, as Ever Yet Were Caught ” 


EATIFIC assurance! What solid consolation, Old 

Saw, hast thou brought to human hearts since that 

far away day when a rude philosopher of the pri- 
meval ages, first cut and filed thy teeth! A “pointed 
saying” art thou, indeed—an old Anglo-Saxon sagu; full 
of truth and wit and wisdom. Drooping hearts have 
revived: limp knees stiffened and loosened jaws set, with 
a new vigor, at thy sublime assurance. We bless thee 
for thy insight and thy faith. We need thee in our busi- 
ness, every day. 

There are, indeed as good fish in the sea as ever yet 
were caught—because she is the great mother of life. 
In her fertile womb, they tell us, every form of mortal 
being was conceived. There swam the original proto- 
plasm out of which we all were made. She is not the 
great CREATIVE power: but she is, undoubtedly, the 
great PRODUCTIVE power. In those “vasty deeps” 
the processes of generation are as full of vigor as they 
ever were, and the forms of life as multitudinous and 
wonderful. There, today, as in the olden time swam 
the monsters of the deep in numbers passing computa- 
tion. And—“there goes the great leviathan”! Whales, 
sharks, sword fish, mackerel, cod, herring, drums, mullets, 
blue fish, sea bass. Millions upon millions and billions 
upon, billions. In 1900 the “fisherman who go down to 
the sea, in ships”, were taking out of that inexhaustible 
incubator $420,000,000 worth of finny creatures every 
year and still the supply keeps up! There are as many 
as there were and quite as marvelous! Yes—“there are 
as good fish in the sea, as ever yet were caught!” 

Then throw your bait and troll your lines and cast 
your nets with the full assurance of faith that no one 
ever took a better catch than you may make in the very 
next minute! Only—be skillful: be patient: be tireless 
and your turn will come. 

And is this, truly, a symbol of life? Can it be pos- 
sible that the rule holds in every realm of endeavor and 
for all people, at all times and in all places? It does! 

The farmer will still reap as bounteous crops as his 
predecessor: the merchant will transact as vast a busi- 
ness: the inventor produce as wonderful a device: the 
artist carve as beautiful a statue or paint as beautiful 
a picture, or sing as beautiful a song. The young man 
will discover as heavenly a maiden, and the maiden will 
be found by as godlike a man. j 

There will be as great changes for the better as the 
world has ever seen! Greater—please God! Nature is 
inexhaustible. If she break her old molds she makes a 
better one. “The best is yet to be.” 
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“You Cannot Put Dead Leaders on Horseback ”” 

O most people, during most of the time, interest in 
this ancient proverb is purely academical. There 
come tragic days or moments, however, when it cuts 

like a sword or burns like am acid. Think what it must 
have meant to Jeffries, the pugilist, when he heard the 
whole world reverberating with the cry, “You can't come 
back!” “You can’t come back!” For, this was only 
another way of articulating the bitter truth—“You can- 
not put dead leaders on horseback!” ‘You can take little 
babies out of cradles and put them on horseback: but 
not generals, presidents, or kings out of graves: or even 
out of chimney corners. It is a law, an irrefragable law, 
that—a man having done his work is to pass on and give 
place to other men and other measures. ; 
I said one evening to Dwight L. Moody, the grea 
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Being More Little Essays From Life 
By CHARLES FREDERIC GOSS 


evangelist, “Mr. Moody, you are essentially a ‘modern man’; you are in 
spiritual sympathy with Henry Drummond, George Adam Smith and 
those scholars and saints who are trying to reshape the old doctrines 
to meet the needs of the new age. You still cling to the old theology 
| an and are associated with the old methods; but, at heart, you belong to the 
i 
| 
i 


future. Your soul is still full of the fires of youth, you are still capable 
of adaptation to altered conditions. Why do you not try to head the 
new movement, which. had no adequate leader? All it needs is some 
single, great personality to incarnate it: to give it coherency, to make 
it practical! You headed ONE mighty movement in the church; why 
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y not head another?” 
l That wonderful, sweet-spirited, deep-thoughted, far-sighted man 
(the most wonderful I ever met) bored me through with his searching 
| brown eyes, and replied, “Every dog has bis day! I’ve had MINE! At 
any rate, Pve NEARLY had it.” i 
You could not fool HIM! HE KNEW! He knew that “you can- 
i not put dead leaders on horseback!” Napoleons, coming back from Elba, 
| i have, no more, the power to wear a crown! “They have fought their i 
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fights, finished their course (even if) they HAVE not kept their faith.” 
Epochs come—and go. ‘Times change, conditions alter, no matter how 
perfectly fitted any man has been to solve the problems of one age, he 
stands but little chance of solving those of another. The GladStones of 
¡8 the world can almost be counted upon the fingers of one hand. 
Some day, Mr. President of a Bank: Mr. Boss in a City: Mr Inau- 
1] 299 gurator of a Reform; Mrs. Center of a Circle: Mrs. Leader of a Social 
A Set, you, too, will try to “come back from Elba!” Having dismounted 
for a time, the flickering embers of ambition will burst into flame and 
you will try to climb back into the saddle! Beware! Remember that it 
` ` is ONE thing for the old war horse in the meadow to prick up his ears 
_ hoist his tail on high and prance (unmounted) over the green sward of 
j his sunny paddock. It is quite ANOTHER thing, however, to gallop 
down to “Winchester, twenty miles away,” with a raging general in the 
saddle, beating your ribs with the back of his sword and driving his - 
spurs into your quivering flesh, at every jump. You can’t stand THAT, 
y you know! Your day has past. 
yA No! Nobody else can put dead leaders on horseback—nor can they 
hold THEMSELVES in the saddle! God gives to each his opportunity 
and his task. Let him do it well; for it is his ONLY one! Then, when 
it is done, let him sink quietly into his grave or creep with a fine grace 
into the fireplace and watch the new leader who climbs into HIS saddle. 
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REALLY CLEANS— 
Is SAFE 

Windows shine and china 

glistens. 

Thousands of women who 

wouldn’t have a washing 

powder in the house use 

Grandma constantly. 

It is for regular, every 

day use. 

For clothes. For dishes. 

For cleaning. 


The more you use 
Grandma (the pow- 
dered soap) the more 
uses you find for it 


Grandma is not a washing powder but a powdered soap. It dissolves 
instantly, makes a thick, quick suds—saves the trouble of shaving. 


Grandma softens the water, makes the dirt come off easily. 


It is the surest, safest cleanser you can use—doesn’t make your hands 
red and rough, doesn’t injure finest woodwork nor delicate fabrics. 


Get a package from your grocer today. If your grocer doesn’t keep 
Grandma, send us his name and address and your name and address. 


Look for the message to you on the back of every package. 
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“Where There is so Much Smoke There is Always a Little Fire"? 
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O you believe it? I do! How els¢ COULD there be any smoke? 
| Nothing makes smoke BUT fire! It is a universe of law and ordér 
and one of its elemental principles is—“Every effect must have an 
adequate cause.” “Adequate” cause, mark you. Pretty much everybody 
| leaves out that word “adequate” and it will not DO! A fine old universe 
it would be, in which the-rule was—“every effect must have a CAUSE”! 
In THAT universe, perhaps, a boy's marble could produce an oak, a 
cat could build an automobile, a bottle of soda watér could make a 
Mississippi or an Amazon. The God of reason must get very tired of 
people who build their philosophy of life upon that half-baked, one- 
legged, scatter-brained rule of thumb - -“Every effort. must have 4 
cause”! “An ADEQUATE cause,” he says! A cause big enough and 
strong enough and vital enough to PRODUCE the effect and to account 
for it, down to the last and most insignificant of all its phenomena. 
Bo Reason upon THAT principle; or, you may as well not reason at all. 

Apply it, now, to this venerable old proverb. Where there is so 
much smoke there will always be a little fire. " 

What IS smoke? “The volatilized products of the combustion of 
an organic compound (as coal, wood, iron, etc.), charged with fine par- 
ticles of carbon.” I do not offer that definition because I understand 
it very well, but just to create a good impression! I want to be known 
as a man familiar with his dictionary, if not an expert in his laboratory! 
T do not know nearly so much about “volatilized products”, however, 
as I do about good, plain SMOKE! And about good, plain smoke I do 
clearly and satisfactorily know that I never saw any without FIRE— 
which is its only adequate cause! x 

And now for that great social, civil, commercial, political and 
religious truth in the world of human life, for which this symbol stands, 
in the creed of the whole wide world. 

Whenever and. wherever evil reports hover about people—look out! 
There's liable to be “something IN it” because it’s smoke, and wherever 

re’s smoke—there’s fire! That is to say—Scandal does not originate 
in spontaneous combustion! It seems to be the will of God that inno- 
) cence should be incapable of being smirched. It can be destroyed a hun- 
i dred times easier than it can be scandalized! You may as well try to 
hang a hat on a wall where there is no nail; or make a duck carry water 
on its back; or a pile of moist brush wood send up a column of smoke 
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THE GLOBE SOAP COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Makers of Export Borax Soap—The Hard Water Soap. 
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The Powdered Soap 
Really Cleans— Is Safe 


as to raise suspicion about innocence ! 
| It would be too much to say that innocence is NEWER scandal- 
: ized. Lies ARE self-born—sometimes. Peculiar conditions do, indeed, 


conspire in strange, and, almost, impossible ways to put the best people 

a into compromising positions and to generate distrust; but RARELY, 

very rarely, so I think. I should as soon expect to see you surround a 

i marble column with smoke by breathing on it, as be able to set a scandal 

) whirling about the heads of hundreds of people whom I know, by lying 
about their deeds, 

At any rate, right or wrong, you will never change the world’s 
belief that—where there is so MUCH fire, there must be, certainly, a 
LITTLE, smoke, so that—if you want a “clean bill of lading”, you 
had better lead an open, honest life. 


Large package 
also 5c size 
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- To Every Bachelor 


Give up the hose that last only a week. 


guaranteed six months. 


Don’t judge’ “Holeproof” by imitations. 
The genuine “Holeproof” is soft, stylish and comfortable. 


hose. 


Buy Holeproof Hose, 


Try the original guaranteed 


Nothing about it is heavy or coarse. 
g y 


We spend for our yarn the top market price—an average of 70 cents a 
pound. Yarn can be bought for 30 cents. 


FOR MEN WOM 


But ours is long fibre and three-ply. 
The hose can thus be made in the’lightest 
weights, yet be strong enough to with- 
stand six months of the hardest wear. 

Hose made from cheaper yarns must be 
made heavier to make up for the differ- 
ence in the yarn’s strength. 

Six pairs sell for $1.50 up to $3.00, 

e according to grade and 
hy finish. 

: There are twelve col- 
ors, ten weights and five 
grades. Six pairs are 
guaranteed six months. 
Get your first six pairs 
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osiery 


AND CHILDREN 


today and see if you ever wore finer 
hose. 

‘The genuine bear the trade-mark be- 
low and signature of Carl Freschl, Pres. 
Every pair is so marked. 

You'll avoid the cheap imitations if 
you will look for these signs of the 
genuine. 

The genuine is sold in your town. 
We'll tell you the dealers’ names on re- 
quest or ship direct where we have no 
dealer, charges prepaid on receipt of re- 
mittance. 

Write for free book, “How to Make 
Your Feet Happy.” 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY C0., 851 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Tampico News Co., S. A., City of Mexico, Agents for Mexican Republic 


Salesman or 
Sales Manager 


HETHER you are a salesman or a sales- 

manager, a general manager, an officer ora 

director of your company, you should be repre- 
sented by a good card—the best card 


Peerless Patent 
Book Form 
Card 


TEELCOMPANY 


PITTSBURGH. PA. 


FISHER BUILDING 


TE. K. HARRIS 
. CHICAGO 


BALE AGENT 


Appearance of our neat card in case 


That they are the best, admits of no discussion. The best men 
evérywhere usethem. If you don’t, it is only because you have 
not examined them. They are always carried together and they 
carry conviction. They are always smooth edged when you de- 
tach them, and they are always clean and flat. They leave noth- 
ing to be desired, however fastidious the taste, or severely criti- 
cal the judgment. 

Send today for sample tab and detach the cards one by one—sat- 
isfy yourself as to what others universally call best. Send today. 


The JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 
3-5 East Adams Street Chicago 
New York Office, 350 Broadway 


Make Your New York Home 


The CUMBERLAND 


Absolutely Fireproof. Attractively Modern. 


WHEN you decide to stop at The Cumberland you have chosen a 


home in New York. The prices are moderate : $2.50 and up 


for room and bath to the day-by-day guest. "Permanent" rates to 
permanent people. Every window screened. Hardwood floors. No 
dust holding carpets. Oriental rugs throughout. Booklet for the 
asking. Advance reservations by wire or letter desirable. 


Just a Step to Anywhere 


The Broadway car from Grand Central Station or Long Island 
R. R. passes door. Very near the 50th St. Subway or 53rd St. Ele- 
vated. All surface cars. 10 minutes walk to 20 theatres. 5 minutes 
walk to Central Park. 


Management of Harry P Stimson 
BROADWAY AT 54th ST. NEW YORK 
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“This is the 
kind my 
Papa wears” 


REG.US.PAT, OFF. 


“Spring -Needle’’ 
Underwear would be worn by all discrimi- 
nating men if they only knew that the 
Cooper patented Spring-Needle machine 
really does make possible a wonderful 
fabric which in turn makes Cooper’s both 
superior to, and different from, any other 
underwear made. 


d We make the machines that make the 
goods—“the kind with the stretch.” 


d Send for sample of fabric and attractive 
booklet showing styles and giving prices. 


COOPER MFG. COMPANY, 
BENNINGTON, VT. 


Manufacturers of the famous “ Gauzrib ” 
Spring-Needle fabric for Women’s wear. 


Tell your wife to write us about it. 


When writing advertisers mention this Magazine. 


In the last instalment, Edit d b MYRTA 
gave his opinion of Jeffer- | 


Mr. Stephens, after telling 
of the routine of his life as 
son Davis and explained his ideas regarding certain acts and declarations of 
the President of the Confederacy. Mr. Stephens also submitted some inter- 


a prisoner at Fort Warren, 
esting views concerning ambition and patriotism. 


talion will be mustered out of service in about two weeks. This was dis- 

agreeable news. I doubt if anybody will fill his place who will be so 

kind to me. Much has been said on friendship. Goldsmith asks, “What 
is it?” And, in poetic reverie, answers, “A phantom, a shade that follows 
wealth and fame.” Burns, in like strain, makes a better suggestion. Cicero 
has written a book on it. But Bacon’s short essay, which I have again read, 
embodies in a nutshell more true philosophy than all else I have seen upon 
this subject. Intercourse with his kind is almost essential to man’s existence. 
The ties that bind him to his fellows, the cords of friendship, are the sym- 
pathetic nerves through which communication is kept up between himself and 
outside humanity. According to Bacon, the cultivation of friendship is essential 
to the development of the affections and the understanding; and these are 
necessary to all success. Every one needs some congenial spirit to whom he 
can unbosom himself; the stoutest of hearts requires such relief. This “com- 
municating of a man’s self to his friends” does indeed work “two contrary 
effects.” “It redoubleth joys and cutteth griefs in halves, for there is no 
man that imparteth his joys to his friend but he joyeth the more, and no man 
that imparteth his griefs to his friend but he grieveth the less.” What Bacon 
says of the effect of conversation in the development of the understanding is 
true. As well said is this: “A man were better reciting himself to a statue 
or a picture than to suffer his thoughts to pass in a smother.” 

Juve 13.—Soon after breakfast, had a severe paroxysm of pain. It grew 
worse. Saw Lieutenant W. pass the window, called to him, and asked him to 
send Dr. Seaverns. I was apprehensive of an attack of calculus. The pulse 
was 100. The Doctor came. 

Last night, before extinction of lights, now at ten, I looked over the vol- 
umes of the “Rebellion Record” that Lieutenant W. brought me. The little 
in them relating directly to myself is of the same sort as that before referred 
to: for instance, my Charlotte, N. C., speech of 1863, as reported in a Charlotte 
paper, is a complete distortion of my tone, temper, and sentiment. This report 
in conjunction with that in a Columbia, S. C., paper of a speech I made soon 
after, caused me to decline further to address the people. I could not get 
what I said truthfully published. The leading idea of my Charlotte ¡address 
was to arouse the public to a proper appreciation of Constitutional liberty 
and a determination to direct all their energies to its maintenance. I called 
attention to the popular tendency, under the guidance of the Richmond press, 
to give up all liberties in the delusive hope of thereby being the better enabled 
to preserve them. I had become alarmed, at the tone of our press at the seat 
of Government and under the eye, if not the direction, of the President and 
his Cabinet. I knew that our people had gone into the struggle with no other 
view than to maintain and preserve the principles of the Constitution as estab- 
lished by their fathers, and if this great object should be abandoned by the 
Government, our cause would be hopeless. If, however, Government and people 
should prove true to this cause, I doubted not that, finally, after great sacri- 
fices, much tribulation and suffering, war would be brought to a close upon 
some settlement securing the rights and Sovereignty of the States and per- 
petuating the principles of self-government. 

I held out no prospect of early termination of war; made no appeal to 
the country to sustain the authorities at Richmond and put down croakers. 
“Croakers” were not named by me. 
I rather endeavored to impress the 
people with the importance of bring- 
ing public sentiment to bear upon 
the authorities, thus keeping them 
upon the only line in which I saw 
how success, even after the severest 
and most prolonged suffering, could 
be won. Our policy was to husband 
our resources, act on the defensive, 
keep the people alive to the real 
cause, and zealous in its mainte- 
nance. If this should be done, I 
doubted not that, sooner or later, a 
reaction would take place at the 
North (perhaps in the change of 
administration if not before), and in 
that way, the true friends of Con- 
stitutional liberty, North and South, 
could and would adjust the ques- 
tions at issue upon the basis looking 
to the real interest of all parts of 
the country. 

“Reconstruction,” that is, aban- 


J 17.—Walked out with Lieutenant W. He informed me that his bat- 


Misses Emma and Belle Simpson 


donment of our cause and return to 
the Union in hopes, or with the ex- 
pectation by the States, of being re- 


Daughters of W. W. Simpson, of Sparta,Ga. Miss 
Emma Simpsonafterwards became the wife of John 
A. Stephens, who was the nephew of Alex H. Ste- 
phens. 


ceived and treated as before seces- 
sion (this was the idea of recon- 
struction as the term was then used), I looked upon as utterly delusive. The 
idea that the old Union and the old Constitution (as it had been) with all its 
comeliness of proportions, its government of united and delegated powers with 
the reserved rights of the States, could ever in that way be restored, I regarded 
as vain and hopeless. But I at no time had any opposition to any such Union 
or Unions as might be effected by reason upon the same principles as those 
upon which the old Union had been formed. My whole soul was enlisted in the 
establishment of the principles of self-government as we had received them 
from our fathers, both of the South and the North. The only object I earnestly 
looked to as the final result of the, deplorable struggle was the recognition and 
establishment of these principles throughout the continent. 

The Richmond letter, in the “Record”, to the Tribune, pretending to state 
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the objects of the mission to 
Washington which I pro- 
posed in July, 1863, is with- 


of Alex H. Stephens 


LOCKETT AVARY 


set forth in my letter to Mr. Davis, proposing the mission. My note to Rear 
Admiral Lee, as published in the Record, is incorrect; the true sense is marred 
by punctuation, The report of my speech in Augusta, July 11, 1861, is in the 
main correct, though there are several egregious errors in it; as, for instance, the 
amount of taxable property in New York; and my stating that I was not par- 
ticular in my statistics. The truth is, I was exact. I had prepared them. Here, 
they are given correctly in hardly a single instance. I never spoke of myself as a 
“Southern orator”; “chronicler” was the word I used. I resented this report, the 
more from the fact that I had 
requested the reporter to sub- 
mit it to me before giving it 
to the press. When I saw him 
on the stage, I regretted his 
presence there. It caused me 
to omit one topic I fully dis- | 
cussed in all my speeches | 
about the produce loan: that 
was the point on which I dif- 
fered with the Government 
about the cotton loan; and my 
policy for raising the block- 
ade with cotton. 

The Government plan was 
to receive the product of the | 
sale of cotton as a loan; mine 
was for the Government to 
buy cotton with bonds; and | 
then with the cotton as an ele- 
ment of power greater than 
money, to raise the blockade. 
I did not wish these views to 
reach the enemy, and as I saw 
a reporter present, I did not 
give them. These views, I 
later presented at Crawford- 
ville in vindication of myself, 
when my plan had been ig- 
nored and rejected, myself 
unjustly assailed and my 
views misrepresented. When 
I was in Augusta, on this cot- 
ton loan agency in the sum- 
mer of 1861, I was in strong 
hopes, as I stated on all occa- 
sions, that after the assem- 
bling of Congress in Rich- 
mond the Government would change its policy on this subject, and adopt some 
such scheme as I was in the habit of presenting to the people. If I had not had 
such hopes I should never have raised my voice in behalf of the Cotton Loan; 
there is hardly anything in my past life that I have looked upon with so much 
chagrin and regret as my hopes connected with that matter. When I spoke in 
Augusta, I was, as I afterward found, influenced by illusive hopes, not only as to 
the cotton business but as to the general views of our Government officials on the 
war, both as to the manner of conducting it and the ends aimed at. I thought 
I was speaking for them in giving my own views on these subjects. In this, I 


later found out, or thought I did, by their acts and policy, that I was sadly mis- 
taken. 


Alexander H. Stephens 
From a photograph taken while he was a member of Congress 


Daily papers. In the Herald, an address by Governor Brown to the people 
of Georgia. I like its general tone, style, and views, as I do most that comes 
from him. I have differed with him on many important matters, and on none 
others so important as secession; yet I have ever regarded him as a man of 
unquestionable ability and patriotism. In his address, I see he has been released 
upon the ground of his being at the hea. of the State forces, and entitled to a 
parole on surrendering them, under the si me conditions as generals in command. 
Rather a fictitious ground, I think; but I am glad of his release. There is much 
in luck. Some seem to have been born under propitious stars, and by nature to 
be lucky. He is of this class. I have often remarked it. In the greatest difficul- 
ties that threaten him, when one sees hardly any chance for his escape or for 
his surmdunting them, some little lucky incident turns up in his behalf. With me, 
the contrary has been true. Luck never was my forte. I am curious now to know 


on what grounds, fictitious or real, Governor Letcher [of Virginia] has been 
released, 


„Read in the Record Andrew Johnson’s speech in the U. S. Senate, July, 1861. 
It is the ablest paper I have seen from any quarter against the Confederacy. 
Johnson does not argue the right of secession, the constitutionality of the sus- 
pension of habeas corpus, etc.; he reviews the objects aimed at by many leading 
men in the secession movement in terms able, eloquent, and true. This country’s 
great misfortune is that it was thrown into the ridges or waves of party like a 
ship between two seas. The controlling parties were only a small portion of the 
people on either side—the extremists, North and South—but these few held the 
lever and shaped destiny. Johnson did not belong to either. In political asso- 
ciation, he was connected with the extremists of the South; in sentiment and 
Sympathy, with the great mass in both sections who were devoted to the Union 
as the embodiment of the principles of good government, and who believed that 
‘00d government depended on its preservation. This address, I have no doubt, 
did more to arouse the North and excite the war spirit than any other one speech. 


Delivered when and where it was and by whom, a Senator from Tennessee 
And a Breckinridge Democrat, it struck a tremendous, a terrible, if not a fatal 
blow, to the Confederate cause, in allaying inquiry into usurpations at Washing- 
ton and exciting indignation and resolute determination to put down at the South 
what is described as unprovoked, atrocious rebellion prompted by disappointed 
ambition without pretext of justifying cause. Such was doubtless the impression 
made upon the Northern masses Be this speech: no doubt it was spread broad- 
cast. Thousands rushed to war, animated by the most patriotic motives, just as 
thousands at the South, so animated, rushed to the same bloody fields. What a | 
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= of their own people, to effect their sinister object, which the extremists 
at the South had given them opportunity to effect: that is, to break down State 
gl | institutions by the war power. 
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strange spectacle! brother not only fighting brother, but for the same object—to 
perpetuate their liberties achieved by their common fathers. Is there a parallel 
in the history of the world? Yet such is the truth, the truth as to the great 
majority in the armies on both sides. The extremists North, the few that held 
the lever, were, it is true, looking to other and ulterior objects; they availed 
themselves of the powerful aid of Johnson and a few others over the South of 
like sentiments though of less ability; and of the high and generous patriotic sen- 


CHAPTER X 


ULY 19.—Sun shining in my room. Feeling very weak. I lay down on my 
bunk, and took up the Bible. Just as I had finished Revelations, Geary brought 
the daily papers. I read General Dix’s order retiring from command of the 


District of the East, and General Hooker’s assuming command. While I was | 


looking over the papers, Lieutenant W. brought me Linton’s letter of the 6th. 
This letter did me a great deal of good. 

Jury 20,—Lieutenant W. is going to Boston today, and Lieutenant Newton 
will attend me in his absence. I requested him to ascertain if I may be allowed 
a screen; and, if so, the probable cost. I want a folding paper-screen to protect 
me, when stript and bathing, from the gaze of passers-by. He brought in Lieu- 
tenant Newton and gave him an introduction. Lieutenant Newton approached 
me and shook hands. This was the first civility of the sort extended to me since 


I have been in this cell. When I saw him approaching with the evident intention | 
of offering me his hand, I arose and met him, cordially responding to the cour- | 


tesy. My first introduction to anyone here was to the surgeon, I believe, when 


there was no offer of this sort, or anything indicating a disposition to entertain | 


such civilities. I have felt here at times much as I have often imagined a well- 
bred Negro in our country felt toward those who set themselves, in their own 
estimation, above him. I stocd quite as much upon my dignity as those who 
seemed to think that it would be a condescension on their part to take my hand 
or offer theirs. The first advance, I thought it proper should come from the other 
side. I had no idea of subjecting myself to the mortification of having my offered 
hand rejected or reluctantly taken. My habit was always to shake hands with 
persons of all colors, races and conditions whose actions displayed modesty, respect 
and good bearing; my instructions to my servants on this point of manners, so 
far as concerned white people, was to be always ready to shake hands when the 
offer was made by the white person, but never to make the advance in that form 
of salutation. This I thought the best rule to be governed by: the superior, or 
whoso considers himself such, whether in bare position or otherwise, should always 
make the advance. Officers never shake hands with men of the line, and I suppose 
they look upon a prisoner as no better than one of their men of the line. This 
was not the case with Lieutenant Newton. 


ANOTHER FANCY SKETCH, YET NOT ALTOGETHER FANCY 


Visitant (entering through the window of imagination)—Well, how are you 
today? 

Prisoner—Not so well as when you were last here. This cold stone floor and 
damp atmosphere does not agree with me. I am growing weak—losing flesh— 
can’t balance myself in walking—haven’t the right use of my legs. I have sat 
here in this chair until the hip-bones are sore, and it seems as if the hips them- 
selves have become weak. There is exceeding weakness in the region of the loins 
when I go to walk. Sometimes I almost stagger. d 

Vis.—Do you feel no anxiety as to your fate? I, and your friends generally, 
have become much more uneasy. 

Pris.—In my judgment the authorities have no settled purpose. I and others 
are held only as political capital out of which they will make the most they can. 
They have probably not reached any conclusion as to the best market to operate 
on. We are held, as captives were by the old Aztec tribes, to be disposed of in 
such way as will most promote the interest of the captors. The main thing is 
the ransom, the political advantage to follow the disposition determined upon. 
Whether they shall be graciously set at large, or be piously delivered over as 
victims to the eager priest at the public sacrificial altar, is a matter which depends 
upon which course will pay best. It is my earnest wish that no friend of mine 
shall be influenced in any degree in his course by my treatment or fate, but that 
all will act from their own conscientious sense of duty to themselves and the 
country. What in my opinion that duty is, I have told you. 

(Enter Lieutenant Newton. Evit Visitant.) 

Lieut.—Here is a letter just come by the mail. 

Pris, (rising and receiving it) —Thank you, sir. (Lieut. N. exit.) 


SATURDAY, July 22.—This day, thirty-one years ago, I rose at dawn. I had 
slept but little. It was the 22d of July, 1834; a day of intense interest to me. 
I was to be examined for admission to the bar in Crawfordville. I had been 
reading law for a short time only, not much over six weeks in all. I had had no 
instructor; had bought and applied myself to such books as 1 had been informed 
were necessary: Blackstone’s Commentaries, Chitty’s Pleadings, Starkie on Evi- 
dence, Maddox’s Chancery, the Statutes of the State, and the Rules of the Court. 
All these I had read and re-read, and had got the general principles well fixed 
in my head. But how should I be able to stand the ordeal of a legal examination, 
I did not know. I had never witnessed one. All I knew about it was what my 
friend, Swepston C. Jeffries, a lawyer in the village, had told me. Should I be 
rejected, my prospects and fortunes would be blasted. My anxiety and agitation 
as the time grew near were great. The night before examination was spent in 
reviewing, in systematizing and arranging in my mind the principles of each text- 
book, under the various heads, in the best order and method I could. It was 
nearly day when I got through and laid down to rest. I am not certain that I 
slept any. When it was light enough to see how to read, I was up and at my 
books again. Examination was to be at eight in the court-room. I was in my 
place at the appointed time. 

The examining committee were: Joseph Henry Lumpkin, one of the most 
eloquent men in the State as well as one of the best lawyers. He has been a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the State since the organization of that tribunal 
in 1846. He was to examine me on the Common Law. Wm. €. Dawson, then one 
of the most prominent members of the bar, was to examine me on the Statutes 
of the State, the Rules of the Court, etc. He was afterward in Congress and the 
Senate; he was a man of great amenity of manners, a wit and humorist; his 
personal popularity for several years was greater than that of any other man in 
the State. Daniel Chandler, then Solicitor-General, was to examine me on the 
Criminal Law. He was considered the most eloquent and promising of the rising 
young men of the State. Two years later he moved from Washington, Ga., where 
he then resided, to Mobile, Ala., where in connection with Hon. John A. Camp- 
‘bell, his brother-in-law, he attained great eminence, but not so great as was 
expected. He still resides in Mobile. In grace and beauty of declamation, flow 

| of language and energy of expression, he had few superiors. The presiding judge 

| was the famous Wm. H. Crawford. Jeffries had informed me of a remark reported 
of the Judge upon some similar occasion, which gave me about my only consolation, 
It tended to show that he was not very exacting. Jeffries said that the Judge, 

| after an examination to which he paid little attention, ordered: “Swear him. Mr. 
| Clerk; if he knows nothing he will do nothing.” I thought if he would take but 
the same course and do the same by me I would be satisfied ! 

Examination began, Judge Lumpkin leading off on Blackstone, with which 
four books I was perfectly familiar; I had in my: mind an analysis of every 
chapter. He also had in his a distinct outline of the whole method and system 
of these Commentaries. With the first question, “What is law in its most general 
sense and application of the term?” promptly answered, he went on in the regular 
order, which suited me exactly. He had but to name the subject of a chapter. 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine | and I gave the whole substance without a balk. He seemed surprised and pleased. 
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Only one question I missed: “What 
is necessary for the validity of a 
plea in abatement?” I paused. He 
stated, “It must be sworn to.” ‘This 
I knew well, but it had not occurred 
to me that it would answer his ques- 
tion. When through, he turned to 
Judge Crawford and said he was 
perfectly satisfied with the examina- 
tion, had never heard better. That 
was very gratifying to me. Mr. 
Dawson followed with questions in 
his department. So with Mr. Chan- 
dler. Both used complimentary 


CAN TOUCH VIE O d 


The Judge, I noticed, was 
paying attention all the time to the 
examination. When the last report 
was made, he said: “Take an order 
for the admission, Mr. Solicitor, and 

have the oath administered. I, too, 
Look am perfectly satisfied.” Thus, the 


Jor Name ordeal was over. 
Several members of the bar, the 
VA RI S Examining Committee first, came up, 
giving me a congratulatory welcome 
0O72 every Garter into the fraternity; then others, par- 
i ticularly my old friend, Jeffries, who 
ES had taken deep interest in the exam- 
>, AR A.STEINACO. Makers ination, and Se profuse in commen- 
BYA STEIN SCO CHICAGO dation. After these, while the clerk 
was preparing to issue the license 
and the oath, and I was still on the 
outer circular bench where I had sat 
during the examination, other mani- 
festations were made which were 
equally gratifying. These were by 
ATH LETIC old e BEE some of my 
| schoolmates in early days, and some 
SUSPENDERS | old farmers in the vicinity, neighbors 
and friends of my father, who, from 
the interest they took in me, had 
come that morning to see how I 
would acquit myself. While the ex- 
amination was progressing, they had 
been silent but deeply agitated spec- 
tators, equally moved and agitated 
with myself. When it was over, and 
they could do so without attracting 
attention, they came up, one after 
another, to where I was sitting, and 
leaning over the railing, with smil- 
ing countenances, expressed pro- 
found gratification in their own 
homely way.* For from what they 
saw and heard, though they knew no 
law, they knew that all had passed 
off well. 

Such were incidents and scenes of 
my life on this day, thirty-one years 
ago. How different from my pres- 
ent surroundings! Judge Crawford 
held but one court after that at 
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room during my studies, witnessed 
the examination with great pleasure. 
He is still living, or was when last I 
heard from him. His head is white 
with age; he is near seventy. For 
thirty years he held some of the 
clerkships of our courts, and for sev- 
eral years, all of them. He lived 
with me for some time after his wife 
died. Two years ago, he resigned all 
his offices in consequence of the in- 
firmities of age, and moved to 
If you don’t say that | | Dougherty county to reside with his 
the EVER-READY | | daughter. Last summer he came up 
gives you the greatest t to Liberty Hall and spent the hot 
shave of your life we'll e me. Ze is a “oe re- 

: markable man. Few excel him in 
ne ams dollar he propriety and virtue. He was known 
The complete twelve E for years in our village by the sobri- 
bladed outfit in fine E fi | quet of “The Parson.” 
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blades 10 for 50c: l last night. Again read Job x. Took 
a cup of coffee. At eleven Lieuten- 
ant W. called. I was reading the 
daily papers. He sat down and 
talked with me for some time—the 
COPY THIS SKETCH first time he has sat down and talked 
with me since I have been here. He 
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every year—25 every minute—are now being 
A removed by this plaster. Please try it on yours. 
SB: A Blue-jay plaster is applied in a jiffy, and the pain 

of the corn ends at once. ‘The plaster is so comfortable 
that the corn is forgotten. Within 48 hours the bit of 
B & B wax so loosens the corn that you liftitout. More 
people use Blue-jay—by 50 times over--than anything 
Al else for corns. 


See the Picture 


A is the harmless red B 4 B wax C is the comfortable narrow band 
which loosens the corn. which goes around the toe. 


B is soft felt to protect the corn D is rubber adhesive. It fastens 
and keep the wax from spreading. the plaster on. 


Blue=jay Corn Plasters 
At All Druggists 15c and 25c per Package 


| Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 
Bauer & Black, Chicago & New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 84 


PECIAL OFFER Subscription Business 


Send me your sketch of President Taft ilege of going out and in when I 
with 6c. in «tamps and I will send you a pleased and taking exercise at will 
and CARTOONING 


1433 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. low free passage of air 3 A ` Nim 3 Bis crepe 
E Gack’. arch gege Hane to SÉ e 4 pa rh at | WE SUPPLY ALL MATERIALS ABSOLUTELY FREE, Help build up this new organization. You 
Home Magazine? through my quarters. e m YY are to be used as part of it, are to share in our prosperity, and be given instructions which will par- 3 
thing was to be released from close ad 2 ir the ege A turned over to you to follow up and renew. Are you 
1 ste. . . E D ¿uri P 
In writing advertisers mention this Magazine! custody and to have the privilege of CN o OE, AMERICA. 2 Est And Street, New York City 
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SÉ A 
oure Gngaged! 
The Merchant-Tailored Man Gets the Position 


In business office or drawing room, the man who dresses with an individuality 
all his own is singled out for preferment from the look-alike “many.” His 
card of admission is on his back. Behind him are the poise and power that 
spring from personality. He's the “ get-there” type that wears 


Kahn. Tailored-Clothes 


The prices of Kahn-Tailored-Clothes—$20 to $45—are the same that you 
must pay for any good “ready-mades” and less than for local " tailor-mades.” 
There's a difference, but it is in what you get, not in what you pay. 


This is What You Get: 


Tailoring that is just as personal in its service as any local tailor's and in which the personal 
element is never lost sight of. Fabrics that are all-wool all through and that are unordinary in 
coloring and patterning. Tailoring with the finish of merchant-tailored elegance. Tailoring that 
we warrant, not because it needs it, but because we want you to feel safe. 


$ 


Our Service is “At Your Service” Wherever You May Be 
Go to the Authorized Representative of Kahn-Tailored-Clothes in your town. Our seal, reproduced above, 
identifies him and our tailoring. Half a thousand rich patterns await your survey. He is more concerned about 
serving you well than serving you once. He will charge you $20 to $45, and deliver the clothes to you prompily 
—in four days, when needed. If you do not know our Representative, write to us for his name and for 
“ The Drift of Fashion,” Edition No. 7, the famous tailor-shop-in-print. Simply address 


Kahn Tailoring Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


“Say Tom—these 
SLIDEWELL 
Collars certainly 
do save a lot of 
-time and tem- 
per!” 


“Sure thing !— 
and I'll tell you 
another—these 
new HALLMARK 
A Shirts are the 
best I ever saw 
for a dollar, or 
half again as 
much! *” 


Every man among 
the hundreds of thousands 
who have bought them, say or 
think or feel the above sentiment 


x KS. A line of shirts 
every day as they tie their ties in p y 


that will make you change 


all your past ideas of shirt values the 
: y LIDEWE] | minute you look them over— 


COLLARS ALLM ARK 


—the collars with the little shield 
over the back button that lets the tie Ki H | RTS 
slide freely, saving time and ties and 


temper. 


A new and higher standard of shirt style and quality at 
Wouldn’t it mean a good deal to you the prices. 

to fasten your collar and tie your tie $1. and more. 

each day as easily as you button your THIS Spring 

waistcoat, and just right every —when you start out to buy your new shirts, you can pay less 
time ? for the same quality yowve been wearing, or get better shirts 
A R'WREL for the same money you've been accustomed to pay. 


Collars as much, too, for their refined It is squarely on this basis of giving you better shirts for your 
finish and style. money that we tell you to demand HALLMARK Shirts. 


Not only will HALLMARK Shirts represent the finest materials 
BA ce ` Bee? Collars are sold and workmamship ever attempted at the prices, but also the 
roughout the United States 15c— most advanced styles and patterns in shirts for every well 
2 for 25c: dressed kind of wear. 


Don't let it drop, just because the Ask for HALLMARK Shirts! Look for HALLMARK Shirts 
first dealer you ask happens not to and signs in haberdashers’ windows and in their stores—and 
have them. Just ask him, out and When you sight them be sure to look them over. 


out, to get them for you. Better Fabrics! Better Styles! Better Finish! 


Book of SLIDEWELL styles mailed Your Shirts! This Spring! 
on request. : 


Get the Genuine or Be Disappointed. 


HALL, HARTWELL & C0. 
TROY, NEW YORK 
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| getting some one to stay with me and attend to my wants.: At this point, recollec- 


tions of home, and remembrance of kind attentions I have ever had when sick, 
rushed upon me so suddenly and with such force that, before 1 was aware of it, 
I was weeping. I bowed my head and wept in anguish, the more from the fact 
that I could not restrain myself in his presence. 

He retired, and, after awhile, brought Dr. Seaverns. They found me walking 
my room and trying to allay disquietude. ‘The Doctor took a seat; so did I. He 
talked for some time on the same subject that Lieutenant W. had conversed on. 
But I was not in condition to converse. I could not talk without betrayal of 
emotion. He seemed to act as if he thought that all that was the matter with me 
was lowness of spirits. I do myself think my present debility is attributable in 
part to mental causes, to the mind’s being deprived of its accustomed stimulants 
of social and friendly intercourse. This natural nourishment which the mind 
requires and for which mine is famished, would add nourishment and strength to 
my body. The conversation lasted ten minutes, when he retired, saying he would 
recommend some modification of my confinement. 

I stretched myself on my bunk with Cicero on Moral Duties. I commenced 
reading but soon found myself weeping. Read, I could not. The crevasse was 
broken and the current continued to flow ir spite of all my efforts to stop it. 
I walked the room, and the tears still came. I washed my face again and again, 
and still the tears would not cease. Everything around seemed sad. I looked out 
upon the far-off sky; the fogs and clouds were now gone; but the sky looked as 
sad as all things else. 

Dinner at usual hour. I had no appetite. I did not seem sick or in any 
pain, but I felt that heavy load upon the mind that we feel when some dear one is 
dead in the house. My soul is sick, and I have no one to whom I can impart my 
griefs. I took a few mouthfuls of food—the tears rolled down upon my plate. 
I set the things aside. 

As I returned from the evening walk with Lieutenant W., a little girl handed 
me a bunch of flowers. I have put them in a tumbler of water on my table. 

Jury 23.—The Boston Herald says order has been issued for release on parole 
of all Confederate officers on their taking the oath of allegiance. Good news to 
DuBose and all officers confined here and elsewhere. 

At 6:30 walked out with Lieutenant W. It was so hot we kept in the shade 
of the wall below. As we passed Dr. Seaverns’s quarters he came out and offered 
me a chair to rest awhile. I accepted. Mrs. Seaverns soon appeared, and he gave 
me an introduction to her. This was unexpected; she remained, and talked with 
me some time. She seemed to be an exceedingly agreeable lady, easy to become 
acquainted with. I saw the little girl who handed me the flowers yesterday. It 
was Mrs. Seaverns” 
little daughter, An- 
nie. I walked on 
with Lieut. W. We 
went upon the ter- 
replein and looked 
over the parapet. 
The tide was low. 
We saw a good 
deal of shipping. 
He said they had 
had quite a sight a 
few hours before in 
the passing of the 
Vanderbilt and the 
Dictator; if he had 
seen them in time 
he would have 
brought me out to 
get a view. I told 
him I should have 
liked to see the 
Dictator, though I 
did not like her 


O If there fi Mr. Stephens’s Room in His Home at Crawfordville, Ga. 

an ything in the This photograph was taken November 6, 1899, and shows the room as it 
world I detest it is appeared when Mr. Stephens occupied it, 

the idea of a dicta- 

tor; the ship I 

might have admired, but her name I never could. We remained until sundown. 
I looked for the new moon in the clear sky, but she was not visible; too young 
and new, changed only yesterday. 

Bailey, the new attendant, brought tea and bread. I feel much better than 
for several days. The conduct of the Doctor and the conversation with Mrs. 
Seaverns did me good. 

Jury 24,—Lieutenant W. brought me a bouquet of flowers from Mrs. Captain 
Livermore. At the usual hour for walking, Lieutenant Newton called. While 
memory lasts I can never forget the unutterable pang that struck my heart when 
I saw him instead of Lieutenant Woodman. Lieutenant W. had gone to Boston 
with the released officers. We walked out but, O how badly, badly, badly, did J 
feel, and do now—sick in body and sick in heart. I expected to see Lieutenant 
W. before he went off with the officers. I was sadly disappointed in this. I did 
not think they would get off before tomorrow. 

Jury 25.—Wrote Secretary Seward as follows: À 

“Dear Sir: I take the liberty of addressing you a few lines in my behalf. 
This, I have intended to do for several days, but have not been in that condition 
physically or mentally to do it as I wished. In both respects I have been almost 
completely prostrated. I have been induced to address you partly because you 
are the only member of the Cabinet with whom I have any personal acquaintance, 
but mainly because I suppose the subject matter relates properly to your depart- 
ment. I have lately seen a circular from the Attorney-General, requiring all 
special applications for amnesty to be accompanied with the prescribed oath of 
allegiance. It has occurred to me that perhaps the absence of that òath, or the 
omission of it, in my application is the reason I have heard nothing from it, or 
on the minor requests in it anterior to my second letter to the President. Will 
you be kind enough to have me informed if this is the case? Is this asking too 
much? . . . If this be a defect in my application, you may assure the Presi- 
dent, as I hope you will, that . . . Iwill . . . supply the omission. ¿ 
Due allowance, I trust, will be made for one situated as I am, being cut off, as I 
am, from communication with the world to a great extent, and being, moreover, 
so much enfeebled by disease as I am. 

“I take this occasion, also, to state to you my earnest desire to be at least 
released on parole, or on bond in any amount that may be thought sufficient. 
There are reasons of very great importance why 1 should be thus released, 
relating not only to myself, to the preservation of my health and perhaps of my 
life, but to the interest of others. On this point, I refer you to my letter to the 
President. You will allow me to say, moreover, that I do think if I were per- 
mitted to see the President and to confer with him face to face, as others equally 
complicated with myself, if not more so from the positions they held, in the late 
Confederate organization, have been permitted to do, I would quickly satisfy him 
that, upon public consideration alone, without reference to those of a private 
nature, I am equally entitled to such release. 

“On the question of restoration, I have some views that I would take pleasure 
in communicating to you and the President, particularly on the subject of suf- 
frage so far as that relates to the colored race. . . . I have thought a great 
deal upon this subject, and may be excused in saying that I think the question can 
be adjusted upon the principles on which all representative governments should be 
based. While I have no desire ever to mingle in public affairs again, yet I should 
take pleasure in giving these views to the President and the people of my State. 


Continued on Page 24) 
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MS Of RE UNION : SUITS ` 
| 2 SHIRTS:AND-:DRAWERS | e 
ALL. STYLES -FOR-MEN-AND ‘BOYS 


N NO other underwear can you get so perfect a combination ` 
of perfect fit, elasticity, absorbency and cool comfort. Added 
to this is the peculiar lightness of the “Porosknit” fabric, knit 

and cut so you can get your right size without having a clumsy 

f garment. You'll know this when you wear “Porosknit.” Two 

d ? E EA million wearers know it now. Begin today. The price buys 
3 Gs unequaled value. A garment without our label is not " Porosknit.” 


at 4 i d H , E For Men All Styles, Shirts and Drawers For Boys 
1 50c per garment 25c 
Men’s Union Suits Any iole Boys’ Union Suits 


$1.00 50c 


Kai? dE A ae te V Gi On sale in nearly every store you pass. 
. 7 M aa i ; bad . oF ES ane EK Write us for booklet showing all styles. 
| SE ) = CHALMERS KNITTING CO., 33 Washington Street, Amsterdam, New York 
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| All subscriptions are for One Full Year, and may be sent to one or separate 
| addresses. Subscriptions may be either new or renewals. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


including all Extra Numbers, the 52 issues of 
1911, and the beautiful Art Calendar for 1911 


All for $1.75 


Our Large 44-Page Catalog 
Un wot Gan OO Write E rit | ’s F 
O e 1 
NOW Aud 100 hor much vod per t S ree 
J. M. HANSON’S is the LARGEST 
MAGAZINE AGENCY in the world, and 


is known everywhere. 
REFERENCES: All Publishers in the U. S. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


J. M. HANSON’S Magazine Agency 


330 Hanson Block, Lexington, Kentucky 
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The Ideal Car ZC South 


E have a claim on the trade of the South for one reason only—we are building 
acar that by reason of its perfect cooling system, ample power and great 
strength is wonderfully adapted for Southern use. 
No car at any price has any real advantage over the Warren “30”. This isa 
broad claim but we mean exactly what we say and every Warren *“30” owner 
will back us up. 

The foundation and secret of Warren success is “Quality”. In every 
detail of the Warren *‘30” we emphasize “Quality”. Warren reliability, 
endurance, power and speed are all the result of “Quality” construction. 
Economy—low cost of operation—high efficiency—ample power to take 

any, hill or road without effort. Those are the features you get in War- 

ren “30’—and you get comfort, style and silence. 


Roadster with 30-Gal. Tank $1200. Torpedo $1500. Foredoor $1500, Demi- 
tonneau $1300—Eight other styles all illustrated in handsome new Catalogue 
sent free on request. Don’t buy any car till you get it. 
Detroit, Mich. 


WARREN MOTOR CAR CO., 


Standard Touring car, 110 inch wheel base— 
34 x 3 1-2 inch tires; full gas and oil 
lamp equipment, etc. 


One of the most remarkable of all natural phenomena is the famous Wells of 
ABILENA, from which flows a perfect laxative water. 

Scientists of today, with the accumulated knowledge of 4,000 years to guide them, 
have not been able to manufacture a harmless laxative which relieves constipation 
and stimulates the liver as ABILENA water does. ABILENA is the only natural laxative 
water in America. 

You will never need laxative medicines of any kind—pills, tablets, capsules. salts 
artificial waters—if you drink a small portion of ABILENA at intervals when conditions 


 ABILENA 


America’s Natural Laxative 


ABILENA comes to you pure—just as it flows 
from the wells of ABILENA—harmless as the 
water you drink—clear, sparkling, vitalizing. 

It flushes and cleanses the system thoroughly 
and in the gentlest way possible. Instead of 
irritating the. delicate in‘estinal membranes as 
drugs are apt to do, it soothes these tissues and 
stimulates the liver. 

For ABILENA is almost wholly sodium sul- 
phate—the ideal laxative base—whereas other 


The ABILENA Company, Abilene, Kansas 


“The Natural Method,” an interesting booklet on Perfect Elimination, mailed free on request to Frank M. Gier, M.D., President. (7) 


similar laxatives are largely magnesium, a harsh 
trritant which gives temporary and unpleasant 
results. Ask your physician about ABILENA. 

ABILENA is a s-fe, sure, inexpensive laxative, 
convenient and pleasant to take. A small bottle 
will convince you that ABILENA is not medicine 
or artificial water—is what you need for constipa- 
tion or biliousness. For sale by all druggists. 
Try ABILENA. 


No. 3 BROWNIE CAMERA 


Pictures 34 x 4%. Price $4.00. 


This latest addition to the popular Brownie 
family meets the demand for a camera, which is 
equipped with the essentials for a high class of 
amateur work, but is so simple that even the 
children can use it with good results. 


This camera has the first quality meniscus 
achromatic lens, Eastman rotary shutter, fixed 
focus, two view finders, so that either vertical or 
horizontal exposures can be made. It is a neat 
and attractive camera, covered with handsome 
imitation grain leather. It isa convenient shape 
to carry, and weighs but 24 ounces. This Brownie 
takes four, six or twelve exposure Kodak film 
cartridges, and like the Kodak, loads in daylight. 


Ask your dealer or write us for a free copy of 
“ At Home With the Kodak,” 
our newest booklet, 


KODAK COMPANY, 


EASTMAN 
371 State Street. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Recollections of | 
Alex H. Stephens 


(Continued from Page 22) 


You and the President may be as- 
sured that these counsels, if I were 
permitted to give them, would tend 
to nothing but the speedy restora- 
tion of harmony and prosperity upon 
a permanent and lasting basis. 

“But what I do ask and entreat 
upon the subject of release on parole 
or bail is, at least, a mitigation of 
the rigor of my present confinement. 
I consider it as due to humanity. 
For I assure you that continued 
close confinement with its necessary 
privations, is, in the complication of 
disorders with which I am afflicted, 
equivalent to death. I cannot believe 
that such a result is the object of 
my imprisonment. But it is due to 
you and the President to let you 
know that in my belief such will be 
the effect. 

“I have lately seen a publication 
from the Chronicle and Sentinel, Au- 
gusta, Ga., purporting to be my ver- 
sion of the Conference and what 
transpired at it. Be assured that I 
authorized no such. Where the edi- 
tor got his materials from, I know 
not. I have not seen him since the 
Conference and have had no com- 
munication with him. Some things 
in the publication are true, but in it 
are many errors, and even the truths 
are so stated as to make a very erro- 
neous impression on several points. 
I felt much annoyed at the publica- 
tion, and I desired to have it denied 
in the papers that I had any knowl- 
edge of it. This, however, I could 
not have done. I, therefore; avail 
myself of this opportunity to make 
denial as I thus do to you. It is, 
perhaps, a matter of but little con- 
sequence any way, but I wish you to 
know that that publication was with- 
out my knowledge or sanction. Up- 
on the subject of that Conference, 
I made no report for the public but 
that which was joint with the other 
Commissioners and which was pub- 
lished in the Richmond papers. Upon 
the main points in that Conference, 
those upon which it was sought, I 


| have never even in private made any 


statement that could reach the pub- 
lic. For great public reasons I ab- 
stained from it. 

“To you in this communication it 
is also proper to state that this 
Hampton Roads Conference was not 
such a one as I desired at that time 
and was striving to obtain. 1 con- 
sented to it from the hope that from 
what I had heard, an armistice might 
possibly be effected upon the “exte- 


| rior” question to which you referred 


in your letter to Mr. Adams.* To 
the extent of an armistice only did 
that policy meet my approbation. 
Under an armistice I was strongly 
in hopes that such a Conference as 
I desired would take place, and thai 
a restoration of peace upon some 
satisfactory basis, without the fur- 
ther effusion of blood, would speed- 
ily follow. From the beginning I 
liad been of opinion that if reason 
should once be permitted to get con- 
trol of the questions, peace and har- 
mony would soon be restored. It 
was with these views only, looking to 
objects not embraced in any power 
or instructions given to the Commis- 
sioners, that I consented to be a 
party to the Conference. Hence, the 
free interchange of views we had 
upon the whole subject of the war. 
I was in strong hopes that good 
would result from that interchange 
of views, as I assured General Grant 
on our return; that while nothing 
definite or satisfactory had been ef- 
fected, yet I was in strong hopes 
that good would result and that 
peace might be the consequence. 
While it is far from my wish or in- 
tention to cast blame or censure 
upon any person whatever, it is but 
due to myself to say that no one 
could have been more chagrined and 
mortified than I was at the course 
adopted at Richmond after the re- 
port of the Conference was made. 
This much, by way of explanation 
on this subject, 1' have thought it 
due to you and myself to state. 


* Reference, perhaps, to Seward’s 
idea, expressed before the war, to 
Charles Francis Adams, that pros- 
pect of a foreign war would unite 
the sections. 


amO RAL MOTORS 31.2 
Lët 


Guaranteod to develop 4 h.p, Made in 1, for Marine or Farm Engine 


BACK to the 
BICYCLE 


Wouldn’t you like to get away from 
the noise and smoke of the city now 
and then—to breathe the pure country 
air? Wouldn’t the exercise do you 
good? Cycling soothes tired nerves, 
braces up the appetite and is glorious 
sport besides. You will be astonished 
at the distance you can ride without 
fatigue—ten miles is nothing. You 
will save the first cost in doctors’ bills. 


IVER JOH EL 


TRUSS BRIDGE 
BICYCLE en 


is superbly made. Bearings are 
ground with almost inconceivable 
accuracy, and are true in alignment. 
The patented Truss Bridge Frame is 
theoretically rigid—that means easiest 
riding and safety. The forged crown 
is unbreakable. Five coats of enamel, 
rubbed and baked between coats, and 
nickel over elastic copper plate, pro- 
duce a finish of matchless beauty and 
durability. Our catalog will convince. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & 
CYCLE WORKS 
292 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Manufacturers of Iver Johnson Revol- 


vers (‘Hammer the Hammer") 
and Single Barrel Shotguns. 


New York 
99 Chambers St. 


Southern Distributors 
Henry Keidel & Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Truss 


Our “Boy Scout”” is the 
high-grade Boys” Bicycle 


a tons, Smiths, etc. 


$15 up. 
Mrs. 


Trial, or Rented, allowing Rent to Apply. 
First class Machines fresh from 


=|] YPEWRI RITE RS waxes 


Visible Writers or otherwise. Olivers, Reming- 
Shipped Anywhere for Free 


Prices 


~- Write for Illustrated Catalog 30. Your oppor 
tunity. Typewriter Emporium, (Est. 1892) 92-94 Lake St., Chicago 
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engine concern in 


2 and 3 cylinders, 3 to 36 h. p. 
GRAY MOTOR CO., 356 


Cata’ og. 


Largest marine gasoline 


world. 3 H. P. Pumpirig and 
Stationary Motor for $65, Write 


Loib Sta, DETROIT, MICH. 
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SAFER MOTORING 


YOUR car will soon be in commission now, 
as the motoring season is fast approach- 


ing. If you have already decided that 
your SIGNALING DEVICE shall be 


A Jericho Horn 


TO PEDAL 
- 


MUFFLER 
OUTLET 
PIPE 


then you have chosen wisely and well. 


If, on the other hand, you are still casting 
about for the signal of highest efficiency, 
then we say to you, in all sincerity, that 
-you can make no mistake in fixing upon 


JERICHO 


THE PERFECT MOTOR CAR SIGNAL 
That “Warns Without Offense”? 


Obtainable at a moderate cost. 


Attached with ease, at the rear of the 
muffler. 


Operated by the exhaust, under pedal 
control. 


Costs nothing whatsoever for up-keep. 


A perfectly simple, yet thoroughly effi- 
cient device. 
This signal is entirely “different”?; and it 
is this difference, particularly as regards 
its mellow, modulant tone, that renders it 
safe, sane and effective. 
Better still, its tone is exceptionally pleasing 
to everybody. It is easily remembered and 
readily associated withan automobile. This 
"fact insures prompt action on the part of 
the pedestrian and safety to all concerned. 
The sales of the past year attest to its 
merits; the activity of the opening season 
demonstrates its popularity. 


JERICHO is made in four sizes, selling at 
$7.00, $8.00, $9.00 and $10.00—complete 


There is a size to fit your car 
Your dealer has it 


THE RANDALL-FAICHNEY CO. 


Boston, U.S. A. 


Write us today for Booklet 13 on Accessories you 
need for your car 


22; » $800 


The Car Everybody Wants 


Strictly high grade, wonderfully quiet, 
speedy, powerful. Weighs only 1200 
lbs. ` Ball Bearing Motor; ball bearing 


transmission. Multiple disc clutch. 


Stands just between the small car class 
and the big car class. Easy on tires. 
Roomy and comfortable. Five models, 
$800 to $1275. 56 or 60 inch tread. 


Write for Catalogue. 


DEALERS 


to everybod y. 
osition, 


K-R-I-T Motor Car Co. 


Dept. “U,” DETROIT, MICH. 


Some fine Southern territory 
; open. The K-R-I-T appeals 
Easy seller. Write for dealers prop- 


SE, IRAN TA 


ln writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE 


“All of which without any regard 
to method or order, but with much 
feebleness, is submitted to your con- 
sideration. 

“Yours most respectfully, 

“ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS.” 


I was much exhausted after copy- 
ing it. It was not to my liking, but 
I was too weak and feeble to better | 
it. I sent it as it was. It thus 
throws out something upon which 
the mind can look and hope for a 
week, perhaps, at least. ‘This may 
keep me from sinking, as I feel I 
should do without something on 
which to hang hope. ‘To such ex- 
tremity am I reduced. After get- 
ting through with the copy I got up | 
to walk, but it was with difficulty. 
The legs seem to have lost their 
proper use. With weakness and 
pains of the body, the mind seems to 
have sunk under the apprehension 
that if I remain here much longer I 
shall be bedridden, and that thought 
is harrowing. I do my best to drive 
it off. 

I omitted to state, in its right! 
place, a little incident of today. | 
little girl brought me some flowers: 
she got the guard to hold her up, 
and gave them to me between ] 
bars. 

| 


CHAPTER XI 


ULY 26.—I was truly glad to see 
Lieutenant Woodman enter my | 
room for the evening walk. He 

is the only man I have met here who | 


tance. He even begins to fill that of 
a friend, or I begin to give him such 
a place in my feelings. 
Trurspay.—This day is even more 
memorable to me as the anniversary 
of important epochs in my life. On 
this day in 1827, a boy, I quit my 
then home at my uncle’s and guar- 


dian’s, and started to school at 
Washington, Ga. That was a great 
turning point in my life. Thursday, 


27th July, 1843, when 32 years old, 
I started from heme on my first 
electioneering tour in a canvass for 
Congress. That, too, was another 
great turning point. These points, 
their turns, and the roads taken in 
both cases, led me here. 

Have been reading Cicero’s second 
book on “Moral Duties”. His stand- 
ard of morality, honor, and virtue 
was very high. I know of none 
higher taken by Christian philoso- 
pher. Paley’s [English divine and 
moralist] is not so high. If writings 
can be taken as an index of the 
mind I should think Cicero a better 
man than Paley. I feel aisposed, 
however, to. condemn one point he 
makes speaking “of advocates: “The 
duty of a judge in all trials to fol- 
low the truth; that of a pleader 
sometimes to maintain the plausible 
though it may not be the truth.” 
But he is not so objectionable as 
Dr. Paley on the same point. Paley 
says: “There are falsehoods which 
are not lies; that is, which are not 
criminal, as when no one is deceived, 
as in the case in parables, fables, 
novels, jests, compliments in the sub- 
scription of a letter; or a servant's 
denying his master; or a prisoner’s 
pleading not guilty; or an advocate 
asserting the justice of, or his belief 
in the justice of, his client’s cause. 
In such instances, no confidence is 
destroyed because none was reposed ; 
no promise to speak the truth is vio- 
lated because none was understood 
to be given.” Now, in some of these 
instances, the doctrine laid down is 
monstrous. 

I could never justify the practice 
of having a servant say his master 
or mistress is not at home when the 
reverse is true. Such practice less- 
ens the regard of servants for the 
truth for the truth’s sake; it instills 
the principles of prevarication. They 
cannot discriminate between a lie 
of this sort and any other told to 
answer convenience; if, indeed, there 
can be anv discrimination, which I 
doubt. How much more conducive 
to good morals, to let the servant 
say that the master or mistress is 
engaged, or cannot receive company. 
Cicero tells a good story illustrating 
the absurdity of this polite custom 
of “denying.” Some Roman of dis- 
tinction, calling to see his friend,’ 
was told by the servant that the 
master was not at home, when the 
visitor knew otherwise. Soon after, 
this friend called on him. Hearing 
inquiry made of his servant, he spoke 
out, telling the visitor he was “not 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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FORE-DOOR TOURING CAR, $925 


Top and wind shield not included 


HAT other car of popular price will you so 
frequently see side by side with cars of seven- 


passenger capacity P 


(| London, England, thinks as well of the Hupmobile as New York; 


New York as well as its home city, Detroit; and Detroit as well as 


KE + a e BET 


RUNABOUT, WITH DOORS, $775 


Top and wind shield not included 


scores of cities larger and smaller in every State in the Union. 
q Wherever the Hupmobile goes—there goes satisfaction. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY (°::") DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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TRADE MARK. 


TOO 


H PRICE 


PUSHES ia 


_£ PENDING is 
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10 DAYS FREE TRIA 


prepaid to any place in the United States without a cent deposit in advance, and 

allow ten days free trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit you in 
re than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get 
ce, or if forany reason whatever you do not wi 
back to us at our expense for freight and you will ot de out one cent. 


ship it 


LOW FACTORY PRICES 


il closed out at once, at 


save you $10 to $25 micdlemen's profit on every bicycle. 
Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than cheap 
mail order AGEN’ also reliable medium grade model 


ENTS WANTED 


astonished at the wonderfully low prices and the liberal prop sitions and special offer we will 

give on the first xxx sample going to your town. e 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive ourcatalogue 
and learn our low prices and liberal terms. 
your own name plate at double our prices. 
SECOND HAND BICYCLES—a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will 
each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 


COASTER BRAKE 


TRADE MARK 


_ HANDI 


We will ship you a 
“RANGER” BICYCLE 
on approval, freight 


to keep it, 


We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 
to riderat lower prices than any other house. We 
Highest grade models with 


1 s at unheard of low prices 

in each town and district to ride and exhibit a sample 
1911 “Ranger” Bicycle furnished by us. You will be 
Write at once for our special offer. 


BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under 
Orders filled the day received, 


rear wheels, innertubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs 
and everything in the bicycle line at half usual prices, 


for our Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of 
ormation. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


7 MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. 1-104, CHICAGO, ILL. 


RARE 
BARGAINS 


BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER, edited by A. F. Sheldon $2.00 
UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE . . . . $1.00 
Value $3.00—Each a Year, Special Price to You . . 
CLUBBING DEPARTMENT a 

UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


$2.00 
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The Art of William P. Silv 


B y 
UT LA Ce 
HARRIS 


SINCERE artist”—such was 
the leading comment upon 
one of our American por- 
trait painters recently made 

in an article by Mr. Walter Prich- 
ard Eaton. The term applies so 
aptly, so completely to the work of 
William P. Silva that 1 seize upon it 
without compunction. The portrait 
painter must of necessity be sincere 
up to a certain point, for the prime 
object of his art is to depict a like- 
ness, without which quality his work 
would be meaningless. Not quite so 
with the painter of landscapes or 
marines: he has far more tempta- 
tion, far more opportunity -to in- 
dulge in affectations and manner- 
isms, to degenerate into the senti- 
mental or the bizarre, than has the 
figure painter. What was the key- 
note of Greek art, what was the se- 
cret of its majesty and beauty? You 
will find it hinted at in the lines of 
that poet who dealt so largely with 
the creative instinct in man and 
wrote so eloquently of its needs and 
its expression: 


When Greek art ran and reached the 
goal, 

The truth of Man by God first spoken 

Was re-uttered, and Soul made new 
in marble. 

So you saw yourself as you wished 

` you were, 

With your little power, by these 
statues’ god-head, 

And your little scope, by their eyes full sway, 

And your little grace, by their grace embodied, 

And your little date, by their forms that stay. 

It is that “Truth re-uttered” and made one with perfect beauty which 
fills the beholder with awe in the presence of the antique marbles, or moves 
him to ecstasy before the paintings of the Renaissance. 

Artists in modern times in many countries have had, perhaps, the skill, 
the patience, the high purpose which made those earlier masters immortal; but 
the times have not been so richly propitious to the development of a many 
sided genius, such as the world marveled at in Leonardo. Nevertheless, in 
latter days, whenever an artist has had the happy fate to be lifted above the 


“Grimbell’s Point”, near Savannah, by William P. Silva. (Painting owned by Mr. Cooper Myers, Savannah, Ga.) 


shoulders of his fellows and to achieve the permanent in his work, it has 
been not alone due to his native genius, but because of his spiritual kinship 
with those men of old who knew naught of fads, but who based everything 
upon their power of truthful and poetic interpretation, ‘This quality was 
inherent in the work of the famous English 
landscapist who, when a charming Philistine 
complained that she could not see in nature 
all that he put into his pictures, replied: 
“Well, Madam, don’t you wish you could?” 
Doubtless, Monet, the father of the modern im- 
pressionist school could tell us many such an- 
ecdotes, and Mr. 
Silva, whose 
method is found- 
ed upon the great 
“ impressionist’s ” 
anatomy of col- 
ors, has had his 
little encounters 
with the Philis- 
tines, too! “Why, 
that is not our 
river,” said a na- 
tive of Savannah, 
“our river is mud- 
dy.” He had for- 
gotten that the 
artist is the in- 
terpreter, and in 
the case of Mr. 
Silva, aninter- 
preter of wide 
sympathy and 
rich imagination. 


This was strongly William P. Silva 
evidenced in an 


extensive exhibit 

of his paintings recently displayed in most of our 
large cities. The variety of subject matter was 
striking: French, Spanish, Italian, Moroccan, Eng- 
lish and American scenes were depicted, each can- 
vas with its own distinct personality, not one 
marred by an egotistic touch or a strident tone 
clamoring notoriety. To the lover and close ob- 
server of the changing landscape, interesting and 
beautiful at all seasons and under varying atmos- 
pheric conditions, these paintings, with few excep- 
tions, seemed fidelity itself in the impression given 
forth. The observer exclaimed, spontaneously, 
“How unaffected, how naive!” He was right: their 
art was charmingly artless! Which does not mean 
that the painter’s technique was not of the most fin- 
ished variety. It was of that superlatively finished 


“Poplars at Longpre.” This painting gives an idea of Mr. Silva’s charm in composition (Concluded on Page 33) 
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Model 51—30 H. P.— 
4 Cylinders—Center 
Control, with or 
without Fore Doors 
—110 in. wheel base 


$1,250 


Judge the Car You Buy From the 
Efficiency of the Plant That Makes It 


HE more efficient a plant is—the more exacting — thorough —accurate and painstaking its 
methods of production are—the article it manufactures is bound to measure up in accord- 


ance, 


produce its product at minimum cost. That stands to reason. 


And the plant that operates on the largest and most modern scale can naturally 


@ The Overland plants are the largest and most thoroughly and modernly equipped of their kind in 
the world. Employed here are over 4,000 of the most skilled men known to the trade. The factories 
and machinery represent an investment of millions. No motor car plant in the world can compete 
with the Overland. And for just this reason the Overland is the most finished, most dependable and 
most inexpensive car that money and brain ever produced. All this is directly due to the Overland 


advanced methods of economical production. 


(| Every part of every Overland is made in the Overland plants. 


We make what others are forced to 


buy. The motor and all of its parts—the frame—crank shafts—springs—axles—steéring gears—trans- 
missions, etc.—in fact, everything from the smallest bolts to the big, handsome body is made by Over- 


land men in Overland factories. 


TE illustration shows the center control of Model 51 
Overland, $1,250—the car shown above. We wish to 

lay particular stress on the fact that Overland Fore 
Door Models are designed and built as original Fore Door 
cars—not old bodies made over to meet the prevailing style. 
Center control is the very latest and most approved and 
Practical type, at home and abroad. 


@ This and only this method of 
production can produce accuracy 
to a 1-1000 part of aninch. The 
Overland is the most highly stand- 
ardized car on the market today. 


q| Stop and make a few compari- 
sons. Take the specifications of 
any other car of a given price and 
see the better value you get in an 
Overland. Compare the wheel 
base—the type of motor—the size 
of the wheels—the capacity. Com- 
pare the design—the body work 
—the finish and trimming. Go 
over the whole machine and you'll 
quickly see the added Overland 
values. If you feel that you can- 
not rely on your own mechanical 


The Willys-Overland Company — 


135 Central Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


judgment, take some one along who 
does know the difference. Get an ex- 
pert's opinion. It will pay you. 


@ Then note the distinguished and striking appear- 
ance of the Overland. Particularly our Fore Door, 
which is the design of the year. See what a grace- 
ful and beautiful design it has. See how snug and 
absolutely fit the whole car is. And the Fore Door 
costs no more. 

@ There are 22 different Overland bodies to choose 
from, made on five styles of chassis. You have your 
choice of Roadsters,Coupes, small or largeTouring Cars 
with Fore Doors, or Open Fronts, or Torpedo Bod- Y 
les. Prices range from $775 to $1,675. L 

q There's an Overland dealer near you who will ¿ 

be glad to explain in detail the greater Over- f 

land values. Look him up today. Dropus 4 

alineand we will send you the whole inter- 4 Willys- 


esting Overland story, which tells you ` 
everything you want to know about ` Overland 
the different models, Com pany 


d Send us this coupon for this Be Toledo, Ohio 
book today. 


L8 I would be pleased to 
Í receive one of the Overland 
Books. 


L Nam 
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U. Remus, Apr., 135 
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—withou. the mussy dropper 
—without unscrewing joints 
—without taking pen apart 
—without delay and ink stains 


Self -Filling 
Fountain Pen 


actually fills itself, neatly and clean- 
ly, in just four seconds, by simply 
dipping it in any ink, any where, any 
time and pressing “Crescent-Filler.” 
Remarkable though it may sound, 


the Conklin never faiis to write at 
first stroke—never skips, nor blots. 


Furthermore, it writes with such 
smoothness that you are wholly 
unaware of the effort of writing. 


$3 and up, at dealers everywhere. 


We have a catalog and 3 splendid little 
books for you— stories sparkling with 
humor and shrewd “horse sense.” They 
are FREE. Just sendus your name and 
address. A postal will do. 


The Conklin Pen Mig. Co. 
245 Conklin Bldg., Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 


To grow the fin- 

est flowers and 

most luscious 

vegetables, plant the best 
seeds. Ferry’s Seeds are best 
because they never failin yield 
or quality. The best garden- 
ers and farmers everywhere 
know Ferry’s seeds to be the 
highest standard of quality 
yet attained. For sale 
every where. 


FERRY’S 1911 Seed Annual 

Free on request 
D. M. FERRY 4 C0., 
DETROIT, MOM. 


|S -55 Buys Best 
2 € 140-Egg Incubator 


A! Double cases all over;best copper 
tank; nursery, self-regulating. 
Best 140-chick hot-water brooder, 
$4.85. Both ordered together 
$11.50. Freight prepaid (E. of 
| Rockies). 

No machines 
“at any price 
are better. Satisfaction r- 
anteed. Write for book today 
or send pricenow and save time, 


LAWN FENCE---LAWN GATES 
Cur stock-strong, rust-proof poul- 
try fences are chick tight and ver- 
min proof. Costs less than netting. 
Ornamen wn Fence an 
Gates at bargain prices, We pay 
the freight. Send for catalog. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Dept. D Cleveland, Ohio. 


ELODIE I T 
du 


2511119159 


WAR 


ON ALL STANDARD 


TYPEWRITERS 


High grade machines. Trial any- 
where. Send for catalog 38. 


DONALD C. PRICE, 38 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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of my mind, and, in fact, why should I think of it, as she did not mention 
it in her letters to me, and then—why should I care? She was coming home 
in a few days, and if she wanted to marry Count Gusippe, or any other 
Count, I don’t suppose it was any more of my business than it was when 
Fannie married. 

But brothers have to do a great many things more than others have' to 
do, and so I met Birdie at the train. It was a pleasure to me to see her 
happy, for she must have been happy, and she zreeted me as a brother she 
loved; that made me happy, too. I felt as though there was more sunshine 
and warmth in my life. Her laugh was so sweet and soft, and her tender 
voice so full of music and merriment. For the first time since I had read 
it, the recollection of the article in the society column flashed over my mind, 
and I said to myself, “I guess Birdie has only been playing tag with the 
Count, and a whole lot of other fellows, for the woman who has given her 
heart to a man to keep, cannot laugh as she does.” It wasn’t long before 
I found that one of the tags which Birdie had been playing with had tagged 
itself to. her, for mother informed me that Count Gusippe Maroni was a 
visitor in the city, and that she hoped that I would find time to meet him at 
a reception that was to be given him at the club. 

Well, I did not find time, for I had just begun to wake up from that 
twenty years’ sleep, and the green-eyed monster that had lain dormant in 
me so long now stirred me to the point where I would do anything. But 
I was a man now, thirty-two, and not a boy of twelve, and I must control 
myself and not stamp my feet on the floor of the porch, and butt my head 
against the wall, and chew grass—for that is what I did when Birdie came. 
I had to do something else now, for I had made up my mind to prevent 
Birdie’s marrying and I meant to act pretty quick. I did not intend that 
she should throw herself away on some fellow with imaginary blue blood in 
his veins, long hair, a long name, a sonorous title, and — well, to tell the 
truth, he was rich, and Birdie wasn’t. I knew it would not do to run the 
fellow down, so I had to be a little dignified about it. I concluded also that 
while I was to be dignified, I was to be indifferent, and I forthwith laid 
my plans. 

Tomorrow night, Birdie’s parents are to give a reception in honor of 
Birdie’s return, and the Count is to be the star guest, and I have made up 
my mind that I will not dim the luster of his brilliancy. I telephoned a 
friend of mine in a near-by town to telegraph me at nine o’clock tomorrow 
night to come to his city on urgent business, and help him in an operation. 
Perhaps this seems a little “babyfied”, but I had an object in view, as I 
intended to break up this Count at all costs. 

Of course, I attended the reception, as I only had to walk across my 
lawn to her home. Birdie met me at the door, somewhat disappointed, as I 
was late and she had expected me to assist in receiving her guests. I noticed 
a changed expression come over her face as we walked into the brilliantly 
illuminated ball-room. That look was an expression of one who has been 
hungry, but has had the hunger appeased. 

She had just asked me to walk with her to the conservatory and meet 
the Count, whén an attendant stepped up to me, remarking, “Doctor, here is 
a telegram.” I hastily opened and read it, and handed it to Birdie. Her 
eyes dropped and a heavy cloud darkened her countenance as she read it. 

“Ts it possible that you must go, Jack—is it?” 

“Certainly, Birdie, don’t you know that I cannot neglect an urgent call 
like this?” 

I took her hand in mine, bidding her a hasty good-by, turned and left 
the house, but what did I feel like? I realized that I had brought sorrow 
into her life if only for a moment. I felt that she was proud of me, and 
proud to own me as.a friend—and not only because I was a man of wide 
reputation. I regretted the deception for I realized that I had wounded her. 
I had never intended to go any further than my room, and there I went to 
seek solitude, and to try to throttle the green-eyed monster that was gnaw- 
ing within me, for I now realized that I loved her. 

The gods were kind to me for I was kept very busy for the next three 
weeks. The hospitals were full of patients. Our private practice was enor- 
mous, and it was impossible for me to attend any of the social levees. 

It was late in the afternoon of a hot, sultry day in July. I was seated 
at my desk and my head bent low, thinking and planning what I should do 
for the next few days, when I raised my head, and suddenly caught sight 
of my fishing tackle in my office. 

Searcely realizing what I was doing, I took up my fishing tackle, boarded 
a suburban car, and rode to a lake which lay about five miles distant from 
the city. It was a beautiful afternoon, and an equally beautiful sunset was 
soon to be seen. I walked around to a point near the lake where the shade 
was densest. 

If I had come to fish, I must have forgotten it. I stretched myself out 
on the green banks, laying my fishing tackle beside me, and was soon asleep. 
How long I slept I do not know, but I was aroused by voices, and Y arose 
and looked out into the lake, and about fifteen feet from the shore, I saw 
the Count and Birdie. The Count was talking in rather an excited manner 
and he must have wanted the whole earth from the way he was gesticulating, 
but I soon discovered that it was Birdie that he was after instead of the 
earth. I wondered if he had noted a change in her regard for or attitude 
toward him. 

He reached out his hand as if to grasp hers, but her hand suddenly moved 
in another direction, and the boat tilted a little. Sometimes, it only takes 
a little tip in this life to separate two people, and Birdie and the Count were 
plunged into the water. 

I knew that Birdie could swim, because I taught her. Perhaps, I wanted 
to be a hero, for I was soon at Birdie’s side, and with my arm around her, 
I began a not altogether perilous journey through the placid waters of the 
blue lake to the greensward about fifteen feet away. 

The Count came to the surface screaming and acting like a big baby. 
This sufficiently shocked Birdie’s sensitive but self-confident nature, as she 
was somewhat of an athlete. She said nothing to me but her looks were 
sufficient. She became disgusted, when, from the throat of this big man, came 
the cries of a frightened child. 

“Help! Help! Oh, help me! I’m drowning!” he yelled, grabbing the over- 
turned boat. I swam out and towed him toward the shore. When we reached 
water that was only five feet deep, I told him to stand up, but he refused 
and clung to my shoulders until we reached the bank. 

Birdie must have enjoyed her plunge, as she was rather hilarious, clap- 
ping me on the back and calling me her hero. Well, it is not the -act, but 
the fact, and that is what I did. The fact that I went to Birdie’s assistance, 
and brought -her to the shore, when she could have swum to it without any 
help, caused the estrangement between her and the Count, 

When we were all on shore, I asked Birdie how she reached the lake. 
She told me that her automobile was at the bend of the road. As we walked 
to it, the Count followed at our heels like a big wet St. Bernard. When we 
reached the auto I assisted Birdie in. The Count approached me, saying, 
“Excuse me, sir, but the lady is under my protection.” 

“Under your protection!” I said, “You . . .” I stopped, because things 
were going well and I didn't want to say too much. Taking my wet hand- 
kerchief from my pocket, I flung it at him. It opened like a parachute and 


(Concluded on Page 30) 


Petroleum Jelly 


Made absolutely pure and 
safe by-a most exacting process 
of extra filtration. Undis- 
tilied, highly concentrated, it 
possesses the greatest healing 
power. 


To avoid all risks of impurity 
insist that the trademark 
“Vaseline” be on the bottle, 
box or tube. Don’t risk 
ordinary petroleum jellies or 
petrolatums offered as “just 
as good.” 


MANY FORMS—MANY USES 


The superior soothing and healing 
qualities of Vaseline render it an ideal 
base for carrying standard specifics 
for every day ills and accidents. A 
stock of Vaseline tubes is a handy and 
efficient “first aid” equipment in the 
home. 


Sanitary Tin Tubes 


(No danger of lead poisoning) 


The tube keeps the Vaseline free from all 
dust and germs and is recommended by 
physicians as the modern, convenient, hy- 
gienic way of using Vaseline. 

Besides the Vaseline products described 
below, you will find the following of much 
value: 


Borated Vaseline Vaseline Oxide of Zino 
Pomade Vaseline Camphorated Vaseline 
Vaseline Camphorated Cream 
Perfumed White Vaseline 

Vas eline Camphor Ice 


Send for our "Home Remedies 
Book" free. It tells the uses 
of all these special forms 
of Vaseline. 


d Carbolated 
= 1 Vaseline 


This perfect anti- 
septic dressing is 
the safest way of 
utilizing the & 
cleansing and heal 
ing values of Car. E 
bolic Acid, with the 
soothing comfort of 
Vaseline. 


White Vaseline 


4C olds and sore 
Athroats respond im- 
mediately toWhite 
Vaseline treat- 
Kä ment — taken in- 
#4 ternally. Has no 
taste. Children take 
it more readily than 
other medicine. 
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Mentholated 
Vaseline 


Relieves headache, 
neuralgia or any 
nerve pain. The 
menthol soothes 
the nerves, while 
Vaseline conducts 
it directly to the 
seat of trouble. 


Vaseline 


SS Better than a mus- 

TE tard plaster: easier 
2} to apply and does 

Anot blister the 
skin. Rub on at 
night for sore 

A throat or cold in 
chest. 


SC 


Vaseline Cold Cream 

Safest for sensitive skins. Cleanses, heals, 
beautifies, preserves the complexion. Pro- 
duces a healthy, clean, creamy skin. Positive- 
ly will NOT promote the growth of hair. 
Will not decompose. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
40 State St. NEW YORK 


Proprietors of every ‘Vaseline Product.” 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. * 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair, | 
Promotes_a luxuriant growth. 


Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cures scalp diseases & hair falling. 


ggists 


50c, and $1.00 at Dru 
wanted to make up shields at 
home: $10 per 100: can make 2 


LADY SEWERS GN perio tan matei 


reliable women Send reply envelope for information. 
UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 8, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE—HOME STUDY—FREE TUITION 
To one representative in each county and city. Normal, Academic, 
Civil Service, Language, Music, Agriculture, Book-keeping, Short- 
hand, and Typewriting Courses. Apply at once for Free Tuition 
for Mail Course to CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO. 


$1 Each 
A Year 
$ For $1.00 


ADDRESS 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Children's Star 
(Brand New) 


Uncle Remus's 
(Still Young) 
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The One Advanced Car 


at the National Automobile Show 


All the 1911 models of the leading automobile manu- 
facturers were exhibited in New York at the Madison Square 
Garden show. 

It is notable that, with one exception, the cars shown 
are practically the same as those displayed by the same 
makers last year and by some even two years ago. 

There has been little advancement or improvement in 
that time in automobile construction or design. 

The one exception and the one advanced car for 1911 
is the HUDSON “83.” 

It is so startlingly simple, so surprisingly generous in 
quality, size, beauty and value at its price, that it was the 
sensation of the show and is the most talked about car of 
the year. 


The first day dealers exhibited the HUDSON “33” in 
all the various cities where it is sold, orders for 687 cars 
from individuals were received. 

Three quarters of a million dollars worth of automobiles 
of one make sold in a day! 

Before a single model was shown, dealers had con- 
tracted for our entire year’s product. They had full confi- 
dence in a car they haf never seen because they knew that 
Howard E. Coffin, its designer, builder of four famously 
successful makes of automobiles, had never failed to pro- 
duce the most advanced type of car of its time. Therefore 
they staked their business. future and hundreds of fhou- 
sands of dollars upon their confidence in the HUDSON “33.” 

The soundness of their judgment and confidence was 
demonstrated at the National Automobile Show, where a 
close comparison of all other leading cars was made at first 
hand by leading automobile engineers and thousands of 
automobile owners. The wonderful value of the HUDSON 
“33” is also conclusively shown in the daily performance of 
_the car in the hands of hundreds in every section, to whom 

deliveries have already been made. 
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Warning to All 
Interested in the “33” 


Only a limited number of HUDSON ““33's” can be 
manufactured by June 1. 

Thousands have already placed and secured their orders 
by deposits. 

Dealers want more cars. Their allotments cannot be 
increased. Some will have to accept fewer cars than they 
will want. 

All individuals who will want HUDSON “33's” cannot 
be supplied. Orders that are delayed will have to go 
unfilled. 

All makers will experience a greater demand for cars 
in May and June than they can meet. 

The six leading makers of moderate priced cars have 
been rushed for deliveries for the past two months. There 
has not been a time since the first HUDSON “33” was 


shipped that we have not been weeks behind the demand. 


Such is the reward paid the one advanced car of 
the year. 

Do not look upon this claim as advertising bombast. 
You can easily verify all that is said by examining the 


HUDSON “33.” You can see the car in almost any sec- 
tion. Go look at it. That will entail no expense or obli- 
gation. 


If it meets with your idea of what a car should be and 
you conclude it is the one you want—order at once. Spec- 
ify when you will want delivery. Delay may mean disap- 
pointment. 


Touring Car—$1250 
Pony Tonneau—$1300 
Torpedo—$1350 


Equipment includes three oil lamps, gas head lights, generator, tools, etc. 
An extra equipment including Strathmore Mohair top, Prest-O-Lite gas 
tank, Bosch Duplex ignition system, with famous Bosch high-tension 
Magneto $150. 


Write for details, but go see the HUDSON “33” at any HUDSON 


dealer’s. 


See the Triangle on the Radiator. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


5069 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT, MICHIGAN | 


Licensed Under Selden Patent 


22 
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This is the Verdict on 
No-Rim-Cut Tires 


After selling half a million Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 


|. tires, these are the facts as we find them: 


Last year our tire sales trebled—jumped to 


$8,500,000. Yet No-Rim-Cut tires, during most of the 
year, cost one-fifth more than standard Clincher tires. 


This year, sixty-four leading motor car makers have con- 


tracted for Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. 


At the big Automobile Shows held this year, up to this writin 2, 
more pneumatic-tired cars were equipped with Goodyears than 


with any other make. 


_ Among Goodyear customers, No-Rim-Cut tires outsell our 
Clincher tires almost six to one, now that the price is equal. 


All of which shows that men who know are demanding 
No-Rim-Cut tires. The day of the Clincher is ending. 


How They Cut Tire Bills in Two 


Rim-Cutting Impossible 


It is utterly impossible to rim-cut a Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut tire. We have sold half a million to 
users. We have run the tires deflated in a hundred 
tests—as far as twenty miles. In all this expe- 
rience there has never been a single instance of 
rim-cutting. And there never can be one. 

All this worry and expense is ended forever when 
you adopt Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. Let us ex- 
plain. 


Here is the clincher tire as we and others make 
it. The picture shows how these tires are fitted in 
any standard rim for quick-detachable tires. Also 
in demountable rims. 

In using {these tires the removable rim flanges 
must be turned to hook inward—as shown in the 
Soto grasp hold of the hook in the tire, 

hese tires are called ““clinchers” because they hook 
into the flange. That is how the tires are held on, 

When the tire is deflated, note how that thin rim 
flange digs into the tire casing—forced by the 
whole weight on the wheel. That is what causes 
rim-cutting, even when the tire is but partly de- 
flated. In case of a puncture, the tire may be 
wrecked beyond repair by running a single block, 


The 126 Braided Wires 


Here is a Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire fitted in the 
same standard universal rim. This tire has no 
hooks on the base. It does not need to be hooked 
into the rim flange. So the removable rim flanges 
are turned to hook outward. The rounded edge 
comes next to the tire, and rim-cutting is utterly 
out of the question. 

The hooks were used because no man knew how 
to make an unstretchable tire base practical and 
safe. To prevent the tire from stretching over the 
rim we had to hook it into the flanges. 

We get rid of this need by vulcanizing into the 
tire base 126 braided piano wires—63 on each 
side. This makes 
the tire base 
unstretchable. 

Nothing can force 

the tire off the rim. 

But, when you un- 

lock and remove 

the rim flange, the 

tire comes off in 

an instant. There 
is no prying out as 
with clincher tires, 
where the hooks 
“freeze” into the 
flanges. 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Tread 


When the tire is inflated these braided wires con- 
tract. The tire is then held to the rim by a pressure 
of 134 pounds to the inch. It is so secure that no 
tire bolts are needed—none are used. 


We Control It 


These many braided wires, which contract under 
air pressure, form the only practical way to make 
an unstretchable tire base. And we control this 
feature by patent. Many other methods have been 
tried and discarded. This one alone has made the 
hookless tire practicable. 


We recommend the clincher tire—as do others— 
where the braided wire base can’t be used. But 
these braided wires perfectly solve the problem. 
They make the hooked tire unnecessary. They 
make rim-cutting avoidable. They are bringing a 
tremendous tide of demand to Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tires. $ 


Tires 10% Oversize 


Here is another great saving which this construc- 
tion makes possible. 


The No-Rim-Cut tire begins to flare outward 
right from the base of the rim. Note the picture. 
It is not contracted by the hook-shaped flange. 


This enables us to give you a tire 10 per cent 
wider than rated size, and yet perfectly fit the rim. 
And we give you this extra without extra cost. 


That means one-tenth more air—10 per cent 
greater carrying capacity. It means, on the aver- 
age, 25 per cent additional mileage. 


The Reason is This 


Motor car makers adapt their tire sizes to the ex- 
pected load. That means the weight of the car as 
they sell it and the weight of the passengers at 150 
pounds each. In these days of close prices few 
motor car makers can afford to allow much margin. 


But most owners add extras—a top, glass front, 
gas tank, gas lamps, extra tires, etc. And passen- 
gers sometimes weigh more than 150 pounds. Asa 
result, the tires are overloaded beyond the elastic 
limit. The result is a blowout, often while the tire 
is new. And the motor car owner, not knowing the 
facts, usually blames the tire. 


To take care of these extras, and avoid this blame, 
we give you the 10 per cent extra size which the 
No-Rim-Cut style allows. And we give it without 
extra charge. 


This oversize on the average, adds 25 per cent 
to the tire mileage. The No-Rim-Cut feature 
saves another 25 per cent. It is safe to say that 
these two features together cut tire bills in two 
on the average. 


They cost nothing extra. You get them both 
by simply insist- 
ing on Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cuttires. 
Our tire book 
tellshow Goodyear 
tires have been 
gradually perfect- 
ed through 12 years 
of ceaseless experi- 
menting. It tells 
a hundred facts 
which motor car 
owners should 
know. Ask us to 
send it to you. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 


Second Street, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in All the Principal Cities. 


Canadian Factory—Bowmanville, Ontario. 


(222) 


We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 


Main Canadian Office—Toronto, Ontario 
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covered his face. Perhaps he was astonished, dumb-founded, or something 
else, but what did I care, as the “bird” was mine. 

I stepped into the automobile, threw in the clutch, shifted, and sped on to 
the city. I looked back at the astonished Count, who was shaking his fist 
at me. Reaching for Birdie’s little kerchief, which lay in her lap, I waved 
it at the Count, calling out: “Au revoir.” 

“I suppose I will receive a challenge from the gentleman, inviting me to 
meet him in a duel, somewhere within a given space of time,” I remarked 
to Birdie. 

“But, Jack,” she said, “you will decline to meet him in the duel, wont you?” 

“Well, perhaps I will, for various reasons. In the first place, I am very 
busy. In the second place, I don’t suppose the gentleman will be willing to 
pay the high price I charge for surgical operations. I will leave him to the 
tender mercies of the deus in the nex’ machina.” 

Leaving Birdie at her door, and driving the machine to the garage, I 
went to my room and put on dry clothes. ‘Then ordering my motor-car, I 
drove to the ordinary’s office, procured a marriage license; thence to the 
jeweler, then to a preacher. We four, the license, ring, preacher, and myself, 
speeded to the home of Birdie. I-did not stop to knock at the door or to 
ask any questions, but started to the parlor, where I found Birdie in the cage. 
Her mother and father were present. I. think they were so shocked they 
were not able to offer any resistance, for the ceremony proceeded uninter- 
rupted, Birdie not even balking at the word “obey”. 

Perhaps some people were not astonished, and perhaps some were; if so, 
they have gotten over it. 

I do not know how or when the Count ever reached his hotel, as I have 
never seen him since, although I received what I expected the next morning, 
a challenge to meet him in a duel in Cuba. Whether he went there, expecting 
me to follow, I do not know, as I paid no attention whatever to the chal- 
lenge, except that I gave it to Birdie and asked her to keep it as a souvenir 
of my cowardice. 

* * * Ka * 


Five years had passed and we were seated on the veranda. On the lawn 
were playing little Jack and little Birdie. My wife placed her hand on my 
arm, gently. I looked up to meet a sweet smile—that sweet and tender smile 
which can never lose its charm. For a moment we were silent in our happi- 
ness. And then— 

“Dear,” said I, “you are growing more beautiful every day, and you fit 
your pretty mouth perfectly.” 

The tears of unalloyed happiness stood in her eyes—well, maybe, they 
did in mine, too—for my words had reminded us both of that day many years 
ago when I found her tugging at my knees, calling me “Dackie, Dackie”. 


The Recollections of Alex H. Stephens 


(Continued from Page 25) 


at home.” “But,” said the visitor, “don't 1 see you and know that you are at 
home?” The other replied, “Why, I had to believe your servant the other day, 
and can’t you believe me?” ; 

What Paley says of a pleader being justified in asserting the justice, or 
his belief in the justice, of his client’s cause, leaving inference that he may 
rightfully do this when he does not believe as he asserts, seems wrong in prin- 
ciple and highly immoral. It goes further wrong than Cicero, who says only 
that the pleader may maintain the plausible, that is, I suppose, present the 
plausible view to judge and jury without declaration of belief in its truth. 
Even to that extent, the rule cannot receive my sanction, if the advocate knows 
the fact to be contrary to his view. When he is in doubt as to how the fact 
really is, then I hold that he is not only justified in presenting the case of his 
client in as fair and plausible light as possible, but that it is his duty to do so. 
When he is convinced of the truth or justice of his client’s case, his whole soul 
should be thrown into its defense; but in all that is said or done by him in 
this, the strictest regard to truth, propriety, and decorum, should be main- 
tained. All cases involving the principles here discussed depend on matters of 
fact, or questions of law, or both combined; that is upon conclusion of law 
from matters of fact. No advocate should ever assert as matter of fact in 
his client’s case what he knows is not such. The same is true as to any asser- 
tions he may make touching the law of the case. Lawyers should be bound, in 
all they do and say by the same strict and pure principles of morality that 
should bind other persons. By this rule I have ever held myself governed. 

My rule from the time I was admitted to the bar was: first, to investigate 
a case submitted to me, to inquire into the facts and the law applicable to it; 
then, if I did not believe the party entitled to success before the court, I told 
him so and declined to appear or prosecute the case. Cases are often very 
complicated, presenting great variety of facts as well as involving many points 
of law; such, I have never hesitated to take and to do with them the best 
I could, if on any points there seemed to be right or justice with my client, 
or if what was right and just in the premises was unsettled and a matter of 
doubt. These remarks apply particularly to civil and equity cases. My rule 
in criminal cases has been, never to appear in capital cases for the prosecution 
of any one whom I did not fully believe guilty as charged, and not always then. 
When I have appeared for the prosecution, it has been only when_the nature 
of the offense was such as made it my duty, apart from all pecuniary consid- 
erations, to aid in bringing the offender to justice. In defense of persons 
charged with homicide, I have seldom declined to appear; I have never failed 
to appear when there was the least doubt as to the fact, the motive, or the 
criminal intent; or the proper conclusion from the facts, the intent, and the 
law. 

I am prone from constitutional tendency to sympathize with unfortunates 
in distress from any cause whatever. Hence, I am fully conscious of how my 
judgment, touching the real guilt of those I have defended, may have been 
misled. But I can say, that I never defended any person charged with crime 
when I did not fully believe every position as to fact, motive, and law, assumed 
by me before judge and jury. 

I never appeared in the prosecution of a person charged with murder 
who was not condemned, and no client of mine, white or black, was ever hung. 
One that I appeared against died before the time set for execution; the other 
(there were but two) was hung. 

On Paley’s idea, lawyers, as a class, are nothing but a set of mental pros- 
titutes whose calling is to make a living by lying, and who are excused from 
all responsibility to the moral law in this respect from the fact that their 
infamy is so notorious that nobody is expected to believe them. In vindication 
of that profession which has been the pride and glory of my life, I propose to 
say a few things. 

No pursuit in life is more honorable or useful than that of the law, when 
followed as it should be. 

Not even the office of the holy minister opens up such a wide field for 
simply doing good to one’s fellow-man. The lawyer’s province is to aid in the 
aaministration of justice, to assist the oppressed, to uphold the weak, to con- 
tend against the strong, to defend the right, to expose the wrong, to find out 
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at New Price 


$790 


Including Magneto, 3 Oil Lamps, Complete 
Set Tools, Tire Repair Kit, Horn and Tube. 


deceit, and to run down vice and crimes 
of all grades, shades, and characters. 


What a field is his for calming aracters | > E > ” ei 
allaying strife, composing disputes, set- ' 

tling quarrels, and quieting contentions. Á 

A good lawyer is ever a peacemaker. L 

Pettifoggers there may be whose sole 
object is to stir up litigation that they 
may profit by it. The man who enters 
the bar with soul fired by aspirations fit- 
ting bis high vocation, looks to nothing 
but the advancement of justice. The 
tangled web of most private controver- 
sies can be better unraveled and straight- 
ened by bringing the parties together in 
private conference than by carrying them 
into court. This, the lawyer, properly 
imbued with the spirit of his calling, will 
always strive to effect. Contentions that 
originate in impulse, passion, or mis- 
understanding can often in this way be 
speedily adjusted and reconciliations Model Q-11—22 h.p. ; 


brought about. In controversies involv- Top and gas lamps extra 


ing doubtful questions of law in the set- thisidentical high-powered 


tlement of estates, the descent of prop- 3 o $ 

erty, construction of wills and conyey- Old Price Runabout sold for $900. It 
ances, the judicial forum must be the ; 

resort, But with what intense regard was the greatest seller Mr. Maxwell ever produced. 
for truth, for right and justice, does the) People realized its wonderful value and bought every one we made. Its success 


lawyer investigate facts and pore over 


his books, preparing himself for such! has endured becauseit is built right. During the unseasonable month of November, © 
occasions, In the Temple of Justice he 


glories in the fact that everything is} 1910, $1,125,000 worth of these machines were sold. Everyone marveled. We did 
Weighed in her scales. Reason and wis-| ourselves. Most of these machines went to farmers in the Central West, who 


dom are his necessary weapons, The ma- 


terials to be handled are human acts col- | realized that a machine properly equipped was just as serviceable in Winter as any 


ored with human passions, prejudices, E A : f e 
and infirmities. What a field here for] Other time. On January Ist the industry and buying public marveled again when 


exhibition of the noblest virtues in ex- 


posing knavery, fraud, villainy, and false- the Maxwell prices were reduced. In theheight of our success prices were lowered. 
hood of every sort, and of securing to} Why? Because when the Maxwell joined the United States Motor Company, we 


honesty, right, and truth, their just re- TL y i j ; Ba o 

ward. n i ae promised to give to the public the economies effected by this affiliation. It was 
e lawyer 1S Drought in contact wi H . 

men of all characters, the lowest and the | able to do so January 1st, and did, although 95% of its cars were then sold to dealers. 

vilest as well as the highest and purest. 

Hence, his means of acquiring thorough 


knowledge of human nature are superior 3 + 2 t 
to those of all other classes combined. ou can ord f i a l means o you 
His opportunities, not only for allaying 


Strife, settling quarrels, and bringing 


about reconciliations, but for giving| High-grade, first-class in es? partic- Every farmer really and honestly needs ` 


REVIOUS to January Ist 


roper rebuke to crime and iniquity, are E ER A s . A A s 
H and far more numerous than AA ular, it 1s not only low priced, E ut most an automobile. He needs 1t In his busi- 
of the minister of the Gospel. He sits,| economical to maintain. Thisisthecar ness, his family needs it for pleasure, 
eee ot: Tay wakes ia nich de | that demonstrated in public test last Oc- health and recreation. It isthecar you 
may not and should not dispense with a| tober, that it can be operated cheaper have waited for at a price you can afford. 
liberal hand the Christian charities of bi th h db ) 

n ye ristian charities O us > € . 
counsel in the succor of the needy, the ST A uggy. It’s right in construction, 
destitute, the wronged, the widow, and Asa money maker and power, appearance; it’s 
mean Gy low abeat his He horia e | time saver it cannot be | simple to operateandeasy 
derstand the shifts of fraud, deceit, and | beat. GA vc more ¿ tocare for. It'severready 
cunning, in order to be able to circum- an vou ordinari- 4 ` 
vent those who deal in these, without ever rd a . d d 1 R d ee all kinds of weather, 
practicing or countenancing them him- y use, 1 1S an 1dea oad- never tired, cannot be 
CA r ee overworked and gives 
He should have no embition but to save need room for four people, you can ad- very little trouble. It costs nothing when 
Be es a to A SE just a surrey seat in a jiffy. For haul- not in use, doesn't die of overwork. No 
achieves the greatest good for himself. | 10g, errands, etc., receptacles can be put feeding or grooming—just a crank and 
ino looked anxiously for letters by morn- | ON and taken off in a minute. Every- you areoff. Yourincreased earnings will 
ing mail, O, my brother! how I pray | +}j : x R 
es yal Kä my brother: ër Prr ithing COMVEnICnty See, ESCH pay forthe car in 3 months. You'll have 

Daily papers. 1 see that Mr. Davis is| able, first-class and absolutely reliable. dividends in health, recreation besides. 


permitted to walk out. 1 am truly glad 
to know this. 


Jury 29. — Dr. Seaverns called. Sat g sá. e , bd Ñ o 
and talked some time. He told me that on al hve sti te t ) 
Major Allen, who commands here, has S ‘ 


been ordered to San Francisco. Major 


Appleton is to command. The Doctor : : . 

remains, iba “ot know chew leew: If you consider buying a car, this one deserves your closest attention. 
nto whose hands I am ultimately to fall, ) i ` 

eer 1 was introdaced to Don't part with your money before you knowits wonderful value. At 
Ee several crenings ago $900 it Wen Ss greatest seller ever produced. At $750 it is in a class 
the Doctor if he had heard anything by itself; it has no equal. After May 1st not one of these car j 
from his recommendation in my behalf, be left Better inform yourself y d e i s will 
He said, “Not a word.” . y now, and get in a reservation order. 


; ; : A ; : RK We want to supply you with infor- 
_@b! what a change has come to me These Books Free mation on automobiles in general 

Eë sé last sentence was penned! As that will aid you in making your 
wa D z Jeny- . 

A | Seg ES mg vor ie Ge motor car investment. We have prepared booklets that tell the story from 

that he had just got an order authoriz-| Start to finish. Our Farm Booklet,” “How to Judge an Automobile” and 

ing wy release from close confinement. | latest catalogue are three books worth reading. They surely will save 


The boat had come while I was writing, ou mone i i i ; 

e b as y—cost nothing and involve no obligation. 3 
bringing the mail and with it the order. T say “Mail Books.” E > Send us a postal, 
He took it out and read it to me. By it, e y 


Ia ll it in e z as- 
ure, and walk the grounds when 1 choose,| eee © MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR COMPANY 


etween sunrise and sunset; see any] Sold to Feb. 1, 1911 ~ 41,273 (Division of the United States Motor Company) 
member of my family or any of my o Dariny Pea os Dove Street Tarrytown, N. Y. 
personal friends; and converse with offi- > Factories: Tarrytown, N. Y. Newcastle, Ka E A 


cers and persons in the fort besides those} Watch the Figures Grow 
having special charge of me. In other : 
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there were traces of a great beauty there that once had been, and the eyes 
were beautiful yet. Major Jordan did not see her. As he passed she called, 
softly. He turned. 

“Worthington, don’t you know me?” she asked, timidly, as though half 
afraid of a rebuff. He looked again in astonishment. 

“Why, Mary! Is it possible?” 

“Yes, what there is left of me,” she answered, bitterly. 

“Where are you going?” 

“We, that is, Charles and myself, are going to the city to buy some goods. 
I sold a piece of property, the last I had, and we got twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars. We bought an interest in a plantation store business, and I do hope 
that it will pay, and our hard times will be over,” she sighed. 

“I did not know,” said the Major, musingly, as he seated himself. “I 
thought you all were prospering. I lost track of you years ago.” 

“Oh, Worthington, no; we have never prospered. I have been through 
the depths. You know, Charles took a place with the Federals, hunting up. 
and confiscating cotton after he came back from the front and deser—, I mean 
changed his allegiance, and his share was a great deal of money. For awhile 
we wanted for nothing, but, like all ill-gotten gains, it went fast.” 

“How have you been living? You know you and your husband left home 
before the war ended, and I had no occasion to keep up with you,” he said, 
with a hard note in his voice. ed 

“Charles has been everything, bookkeeper, clerk, petty storekeeper, over- 
seer, boss of a levee gang—oh, 1 don't know what all. And always it was the 
drink, and gambling, and always he has been sinking downward.” 

“I am sorry, so sorry, Mary,” said the Major, gently. 

“The title to this last bit of land I inherited was cleared only a few weeks 
ago. I sold it, and we were going to put all the money in stock for the store. 
We ought at least to make a living out of it, and Charles has promised so 
faithfully not to gamble or drink again. I wonder where he is? I haven't 
seen him for hours and hours.” The Major shuddered. He had seen Charles, 
and heard his maudlin statement, that the last four hundred was in the bal- 
ance even now: the rest had gone. 

“Oh, I suppose he is looking over the boat, or playing euchre, or watch- 
ing the engines,” he said. 

“Perhaps so. He does not come around me any more than is absolutely 
necessary, and I am very. lonely, Worthington.” 

“Mary,” said the Major, “I want to ask you one question. This is, as you 
know, the first time I have laid eyes upon you since you broke your engage- 
ment with me and married Charles Miller—I want to ask you why you did it?” 
She looked him squarely in the eyes. 

“And you ask me that! You know perfectly well.” 

“On my honor, I do not. What had I ever done to deserve such treat- 
ment from the girl I had loved ever since we were children—tell me, Mary?” 

“You are a very good actor,” she replied, with sarcasm. 

“T am not acting. I stayed in Virginia, fighting, when I could have gotten 
a furlough and come home at the time Charles Miller did, but we needed men 
too badly. I told you that.” 

“At least you could have sent me some word, some message, and at least 
you could have been true to me, and not married that girl in Virginia,” she 
responded, with spirit, looking him full in the eyes. 

“What do you mean—have you lost your senses? I haven't married any- 
one—never expected to marry anyone but you, and after my experience with 
your constancy, 1 don’t think I will try it again.” She turned white as a 
wraith. 

“My God, Worthington, do you mean to tell me that you were not mar- 
ried at the time Charles Miller came home on that furlough?” 

“I mean to tell you that I was not married then, have not been since, and 
I wrote you telling you that I thought the end was near and, as soon as I 
got back, I wanted you to set the day. Did Miller give you my letter?” 

Her head sank into her hands, and she moaned as convulsive sobs shook 
her body. The cabin was by now deserted save for the two. e 

“Mary, for Heaven’s sake, calm yourself and do not make a scene here. 
What is the matter?” She regained her self-control with an effort. 

“He never gave me any letter, Worthington, and he told me that you were 
married, near Richmond, one day while you were half-drunk to some girl, he 
never knew who she was. Moreover, there was some soldier with him who, 
too, had seen the ceremony. They said a regimental chaplain performed it 
in camp.” 

“The infernal, unspeakable scoundrel!” 

“And, of course, Worthington, you know everybody in the county knew we 
were sweethearts, and that I liked you better than I did Charles Miller—I never 
made any secret of it, did I, Worthington?” 

“No, Mary—and your love was all that made life worth while,” he re- 
sponded, dully. 

“And when he told me that you had jilted me, and I had no word from 
you in so long, I just could not bear to be ridiculed by the people, and when 
he asked me to marry him I did so at once, and we left within two days. That 
is all—except that I have lived for fifteen years in hell itself.” The tears 
were coursing down her cheeks. 

“I, too, have been very lonely, Mary,” he said. “There has never been 
a night I have not dreamed of you, there has never been a day I have not 
mourned you and contrasted my loneliness with what might have been. Mary, 
Mary, why could you not have had more faith in me?” 

“Oh, Worthington, just say you don’t hate me?” 

“No, girl, I don’t hate you. You have suffered for your rash judgment 
of me, and made me suffer, but I don’t hate you.” 

They sat in awkward silence for a while—the tears welling from her eyes. 
Worthington Jordan was thinking of the store of misery awaiting her when 
she learned the last bridge between her and utter destitution had given away. 
He was wondering if she would accept a check for three or four thousand 
dollars from him—he had thirty thousand dollars worth of cotton on the 
boat, and would never miss it. 

Jim came scuttling in, his eyes bulging with excitement. He was plainly 
disconcerted, but rallied to the situation. 

“Why, howdy, Miss Ma’y, I sho is glad ter see you. Ain’ seed you sence 
Marse Worf en me lef’ fer de war—” 

“What is it, Jim?” asked the Major. 

“I jes’ come ter see ef you done gone ter baid, sos I could git yo’ shoes 
en black em.” 

“No, I’m not going to bed for some time, Jim.” 

“En I jes’ wanted ter tell you "bout dat man whuts been playin’ poker 
up dere in de men’s s’loon; dat kinder trashy lookin’ feller wid de red nose 
en de sandy mustash—you seed ’im, did’ you, Marse Worf?” 

“Yes; what of him?” he answered, shortly. The woman stirred uneasily, 
for the description was fairly good. 

“Well, suh, dat man done los’ "hout two million dollars, dey tells me. 
When de last dollar goes, he gits up, he did, en lunges over ter de bar-keeper. 
“Gimme dat bottle er whisky,’ he sez, sezze, "en one er dem big tumblers.’ De 
bar-keeper man han’s de bottle en de glass ter 'im. Marse Worf, dat air man 
ood „dere en filled dat tumbler ter de brim fo’ times, en drunk it, ever’ 

rap! 

“Enough to have killed him,” dryly commented the Major. 

“Yasser, hit shore was. Den he braces up, en walks straight es a string 
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out de front do’ en roun’ on de little gallery jes’ in front er de lef’ han’ paddle- 
wheel. I follered "im, kaze I wanted ter see how he wuz gwinter stan’ up 
under all dat licker.” 

“How did he carry it?” : 

“Putty good, fer erbout two minnits, den it hit im. He begins ter rock 
twell I "lowed he couldn’ stan’ up ef he wuz a holdin’ de rail wid bofe han’s. 
All of a suddent he straightens up. 

““Hyar goes nothin!’ he yells, en over dat railin’ he div lak er bullfrog: 
He hit ‘kerplunk’ right in front er dat big paddle-wheel en under he went. 

“I runned eroun’ ter tell Cap’n Mike erbout hit, but time I foun’ him 
downstairs, he lowed dat he wuz nearly fo’ miles down de river, en ef de pad- 
dle-wheels en de water hadn’ kilt dat feller, de whisky would, so dey wusn’t 
no use in stoppin’.” j / 

“You can go, Jim,” said the Major, quietly. 

“Mary,” he said, “I want you to be brave.” 

“Oh, I know, I know, and I ought to be sorry, but I can’t, I can’t. He 
has crucified me for fifteen years—and he lied to me and defamed you—and 
I can’t be sorry.” E 

“It may be retribution.” 

“Something must have told him, Worthington, that you had found him out 
and I had found him out. I had made up my mind to leave him at New 
Orleans and never look upon his face again, since I had found out from you 
the truth of what he had done.” She was getting a bit hysterical. 

“You sit here, Mary, and wait for me. C 
to wait on you and keep you company tonight.” 

“I wish you would, Worthington, I need some woman’s sympathy.” 

“And tonight, Mary, we will turn back the pages of the years. You have 
suffered much, but you are going to be happy the rest of your days, you poor 
girl, I promise that.” He had risen and placed his hand upon her head in 
tenderest understanding. b 

“If you say that, Worthington, I know it, she responded, with brimming 
eyes full of a trust in man that of her travail had been born again. 


|. The Art of William P. Silva | 


(Concluded from Page 26) 
type which appears effortless. Mr. Silva’s name has been much in the mouths 
of critics since his first display in Paris in 1909; the incidents of his career 
have been outlined many times. Yet so unusual is his history as an artist 
who has “arrived” that it is not out of place to touch again upon a few bio- 
graphical facts. 
The great “shopping body” of America has been accustomed for a number 


Of years to supplement its noon luncheon in the restaurant of a huge depart- 


ment store, by an aesthetic nibble in its Art Gallery. And in some of these 
The idea appeared sómewhat laugh- 
able at first: a picture gallery in the heart of Wanamaker's or Jordan € 
Marsh’s. But why not? Typically American, at any rate! It remained for 
a Southern merchant to build a studio, a real workroom, in the top of his 
china shop. This was done in Chattanooga, ten or fifteen years ago by 
William Silva, who was too wise to let commercial life play the part of octopus 
in his career. Until 1906, Mr. Silva successfully conducted his business, and 
daily drew and painted in his sky-parlor during the noon hour. This should 
appeal tremendously “to an American public—a successful merchant and an 
ambitious artist all in one! Perhaps it was a vacation time of study with Mr. 
Arthur Dow at Ipswich, in 1906, that confirmed Mr. Silva in his decision to 
abandon his business and to turn his sky-parlor into the studio of á pro- 
fessional; for from that time Chattanooga knew Mr. Silva, the merchant, no 
longer; henceforth, it was in the artist that his city took pride. He disposed 
of his business and went to Paris, where he worked under Jean Paul Laurens 
at the Academy Julien during the years 1907 and 1908. In 1908 he exhibited 
at the Salon, and in January, 1909, a large and varied collection of his paint- 
ings was to be seen at the Georges Petits Galleries, the best known exhibition 
rooms in Paris. Space is too limited to allow of quotation from Parisian 
notices; otherwise, it would be a source of pride to Americans to read the 
unstinted praise of the most critical of critics, exacting and blasé. The very 
note of freshness and truth so gratifying, so elating to the jaded habitué of 
picture shows, made itself felt at once, and Mr. Silva’s name became familiar 
to the Parisian public, coupled with terms of spontaneous enthusiasm. 

Since those early triumphs, his exhibitions have been seen in many of our 
large cities, and the artist has been especially eager to be known in his own 
section of the country. Charleston purchased his “Pine Tree and Its Shadow” 
for the Gibbes Art Gallery, and Chattanooga acquired his “Pines” for its 
Public Library. A large number of private purchases have been made in 
Savannah, and appropriately so, for this is the city of his birth and it is in 
the moss-hung retreats and along the water front of this beautiful old town 
that Mr. Silva has done some of his happiest work. In fact, one can judge 
adequately of Mr. Silva’s talents only by passing from the canvases done in 
France, Spain, Italy and England to those of his native country. The lumi- 
nous, scintillant qualities of the Venetian paintings form a happy contrast to 
the dramatic Spanish canvases. Some of the latter are vibrant with the gay, 
almost crude colors, of tropic gardens walled in with vine-clad stucco; others 
Suggest the harsh romance of feudal times in battlement and tower, or in 
somber Cloisters, across whose facades flit shadows from dark, hurrying clouds. 

But to an American the pictures of our Southland make the strongest 
appeal. What a world of romantic suggestion dwells in those delineations of 
by-gone splendor! The colonial porticos hide their dignified decay behind 
drooping water-oaks, bearded with moss; the silence and torpor of the scene 
might be morbidly realistic in the hands of any one less poetically gifted than 
Mr. Silva. But he has felt this silence and loved it; the scarcely moving air 
has whispered its secrets to him, and he has suggested them in these marvel- 
ously wrought paintings with affection and tenderness, and with a supreme 
skill, Many dearly loved lines of Timrod and Lanier echo in the memory of 
the on-looker and murmur a musical accompaniment to this pageant of the 
Old South. 

“Grimbell’s Point” is an eloquent example of the artist’s method of sug- 
gesting the mystery of the swamps with their sprawling water-oaks and moss- 
clad cypresses, whose shadowy reflections hint of “the forms that swim and 
the shapes that creep under the waters of sleep.” 

In “The Pine and Its Shadow” we find one of Mr. Silva’s most successful 


_ delineations of the quality of shifting sands. The dunes of Picardy furnished 


him with many beautiful canvases of this type, so suggestive of the sea and 
salt air, yet with never a glint of water to be seen. The irridescent tones of 
the unstable drifts are as elusive as the qualities of air, and furnish just that 
problem which the colorist exults in conquering. 

“Poplars at Longpré” gives an idea of Mr. Silva’s charm in composition; 
the bountiful sweep of trees delights the eye with its noble line as well as 
by the rich beauty of its verdure. 

_ Mr. Silva has returned to this country to live amongst us as of yore. He 
finds his native land as abounding in beauty as are the meadows of Picardy 
or the gardens of Spain, and his intention is to interpret the American land- 
Scape, particularly the rich coloring and romantic aspect of our Southern states. 
At present the artist’s home is in Washington, but he makes wide tours armed 
with brush and palette; he is traveling and painting this spring in Louisiana 
and Texas. We know that he will seize and preserve for us suggestions of the 
wide Texan plains and of the tropical ‘tangle of Louisiana swamps, and in every 
new canvas added to his gallery of American scenes it is likely he will give us 
fresh cause for being glad that he is not one of the expatriates. 
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HE views of our Ten- 

i nessee correspondent C d f d b 
concerning the right of on UC e y 
women to choose their 

own mates are entertained by 

many men of serious and enlightened thought. Mr. Julius Chambers holds this 
is the true way to improve the human race. By giving women all the advan- 
tages now enjoyed by men, he believes that a stronger and better race will 
arise.. He says: “The fact that woman is self-reliant, able to engage in the 
warfare for existence, insures her the God-promised privilege of choosing a fit 
mate. She no longer has to grab the first man who offers. That time has 
gone by, together with the time when it was held that woman’s supreme duty 
was to give all her attention to her domestic tasks, making herself a slave as 
regards these, while neglecting the paramount duty of self-improvement., 
Health, vitality and long life depend largely on keeping the mental powers 
active and well-nourished. For women to marry men who will exact of them 
work beyond their strength is suicide.” 

A member of the Open House, whose home is in Oklahoma, writes that she 
has a neighbor—a prosperous farmer—but little past middle age, who has had 
six wives. They were all killed by hard, constant work—house work and farin 
work—with no mental recreation. Their work had helped to make the man 
well-to-do. The old adage, “Kill not the goose that lays the golden egg,” had no- 
warning for him. His method was to kill the goose and get another! 
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AD not the mothers of many of the world’s great men studied their boys, 


or instinctively understood and sympathized with them, it is doubtful. 


whether their sons would ever have developed the elements of greatness. 
The temperament of genius is peculiar. Often the gifted child is cranky, and 
his teachers fail in finding the right way to treat him. Many of our great 
men have been dullards at school, sometimes ridiculed and punished until they 
lost all confidence in themselves. Patrick Henry was pronounced hopelessly 
stupid by his teachers and his father. But the most notable instance of a 
great man’s owing his greatness to his mother’s discernment and sympathy is 
that of Thomas Edison. 

In his autobiography, Mr. Edison tells that he was dull and careless, and 
but for his mother’s patience and sweetness and her belief in him, he would 
have turned out badly. He was always at the foot of his class, and constantly 
shamed by his teacher. The climax came when the teacher told him he was 
“addle-pated” and there was no use in his going to school another day. Heart- 
broken, he went home to his mother, and the plucky woman, all her mother- 
love and mother-pride aroused, took him by the hand, and, going to the teacher, 
gave that pedagogue a piece of her mind. She told him her boy had more 
brains than he possessed and that one day Tommy would prove it. That inci- 
dent saved the future wizard of invention to the world. 

idison said: “My mother was the making of me. Her splendid cham- 
pionship of her ‘addle-pated’ son and her belief that there was something in 
me inspired me to deserve her good opinion, I felt I had some one to live for 
and I determined not to disappoint her.” 


Dë ; 
Punishing Coquettes 


OE LITTLE, of Nebraska, asks: “Apropos of the flirting question brought 
up in the Open House, were not flirts in old Puritan days sometimes pun- 
ished by being ducked in the pond? And was there not an American girl 
—a Southern girl, at that—who was beheaded in China or Japan for flirting? 
(Take care, girls; history repeats itself.) Please tell me, too, if the Father 
of His Country was not badly jilted once on a time.” 

There is a tradition that in Colonial days the good wives of a New Eng- 


land village met in solemn council and decided to punish a fascinating coquette . 


who had caused their liege lords to waver in their allegiance. They proceeded 
(so says the legend) to the house of the flirtatious dame and marched her to 2 
pond on the outskirts of the village, where they ducked her—once too often, 
for she never flirted any more! 

As to the beheaded coquette, she must have been the noted beauty of 
thirty years ago, Mary Burton, of Columbia, S. C., whose dramatic matri- 
mónial experiences cast fiction into the shade. She was first married in Phila- 
delphia to a man on his death-bed. Her second husband died mysteriously in 
Columbia. Her third spouse committed suicide in Newberry, and the fourth 
Mr. Beecher, a wealthy New York man—she deserted, going to Paris, where 
she lived luxuriously on money furnished by her generous husband. After a 
divorce, she married Count Poutalles, who was connected with the French 
legation at Washington. He went on a diplomatic mission to Japan, where 
the beautiful countess left him for the Japanese prime minister, who jealously 
confined her in his palace. She contrived, however, to play her old game of 
flirtation, which so exasperated the prime minister that he induced the Mikado 
to issue a special edict, whereby the fair head. that had wrought so much woe 
was brought to the block. 

Yes, the Father of His Country was not immune from flirtation. He w: 
engaged to a wealthy Virginia girl, Miss Mary Cary, who easily gave him up 
| at the request of her father. The old ge ntleman said to the future great man: 


“My daughter, Sir, is accustomed to ride in her own coach.” It was a singular 


married, was as much like his first love as if she had been Miss Cary’s twin 
| sister. 


| 
| 
sages that the rich young widow Custis, whom Washington afterward 
| 


Po 


Her Doctor's Diagnosis 
Se is a case of tongue,” said the old physician, who had known her as a baby. 
Tongue!” she retorted. “Why, doctor, there isn’t a thing the matter 
with my tongue! It looks all right.” 
She laid down the pearl-framed hand mirror and opened her brown eyes 
wonderingly upon the serious face of the old doctor. 
“Your tongue is not clean,” he said. 
“Not clean! It is like a rose.” 
“A rose emanates sweetness,” he answered, smiling gravely. “Your tongue 
doesn’t. You remember what Solomon said about the tongue? No, I am not 
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; 
d À going to talk Scripture—only 
) MARY E BRYAN to give you a plain diagnosis 
e of your case. You have no 
cause to look and to feel like 
| this. You have a fine consti- 
tution, a good home, a good husband. You ought to be as rosy as your neigh- 
bor, Anna Brown.” 
| “Anna Brown, indeed! Her roses come from the drug store. I could tell —” 
“There you go—that tongue again! Listen tome, Emmie. I feel bound to 
talk to you plainly. Your father was my best friend. Your tongue—your 
unkind speeches about your neighbors—have brought you into trouble. You 
are at daggers’ points—I mean pin points—with nearly all of them. This 
keeps you worried. The consciousness that those who should be your "ds 
dislike you, and through your own doing, keeps you irritated in mind, ana your 
mental state reacts on the body. 

“I am no believer in the theory that the seat of all disease is the mind, 
but my experience has shown me how greatly it influences the body; how often 
a mind ill at ease opens the door to disease. Your nervousness, sleeplessness, 
depression of spirits and loss of appetite are due to the ill feelings between 
you and your neighbors through your having said little unkind things about 
them. 

“You never said anything that wasn’t true? Well, you and I can’t judge 
of another’s shortcomings. We can't put ourselves in his place. And if what 
you told me was true, it didn’t mend the fault by talking about it. You have 
fallen into the habit of saying sneering or spiteful things about your neigh- 
bors, of taking uncharitable views of their failings. They resent it, and the 


T » 9 
dissension has upset your mind and body. he Business Man $ 


“If you wish my medicine to do you good, you must help it to have that 


effect. Get back your clean tongue; your old-time sweetness. Make up with 
your neighbors, no matter if this hurts your pride. Better your pride suffer a ea unc 
few pricks than your liver be disordered, your complexion spoiled. Be good 
to others is a fine rule for the body as well as the soul—a good recipe for 


health and beauty.” Brain workers know that a hearty lunch lessens one’s powers. For 
éi a couple of hours one is not at his best. 


And we all know why. The blood is drawn to the stomach to 
supply digestive fluid. One’s energy is consumed in digestion. 


The ideal solution is Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice, served in a 


Is the Southern Negro Poor? 


ISS KNIGHTON—one of our Open House contributors, who is attending 
an art school in New York—tells us today that she is often both amused 


and provoked (being a Georgia girl) by the mistaken ideas she hears bowl of milk. Here are whole-grain foods with all the food pan 
expressed concerning the condition of the negroes in the South. Often she literally blasted gen By no other process are cereal foods made 
hears it intimated that “the negroes are poor and are given no opportunity even half so digestible. 


to acquire competency.” “Is this so?” she asks. 

Let us answer with statistics, and let us take the figures from Booker 
Washington himself—the most distinguished and trustworthy representative 
of his race in the world. In a recently published address, he says that the 
negroes in the Southern states alone own thirty thousand square miles of land, 
an area equal to that of Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut 


And men like them. For months we conducted a lunch room in 
the heart of New York City to find out men’s tastes in cereals. With 


all the ready-cooked cereals to choose from, four out of bye chose 
Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 


combined. B M l F d 
One negro in Georgia, Deal Jackson—a former slave—owns two thousand etween- ea 00 S 

acres of excellent land, has made the first bale of cotton in the market for thir- ; B d o F d 

teen consecutive years, and, without a day of schooling, has made a hundred e time OO S 


thousand dollars in farming. A sketch of Deal Jackson appeared in this maga- 


zine for March. For the same reason Puffed Wheat and Puffed*Rice are ideal for 


A angele penn om five dier? eg pre sët WOTEbIOL propa children. Not only at mealtime but between meals. One can eat at 
nd more than three hundred and seventy-five thousand homes. any hour foods which don’t tax the stomach. 


Just in one town—Jackson, Mississippi—negroes own more than six hun- 


dred thousand dollars’ worth of property, comprising dry goods and grocery And children delight in them. ‘The grains are like nuts—so much 

stores, mills, livery stables and dwelling-houses, a number of the whites living like nuts that countless children use them in candy making. 

in ho 7 th > s, who hav re than $200,000 deposited in the Fai Pir 

Bak; ot KSC ee e Ek , e Many able physicians, when the stomach needs rest, are advising 
All occupations are open to the negroes in the South. Many of them have Pufted Wheat and Puffed Rice. When ease of digestion is of any 

d taken advantage of their opportunities. There are negro bankers, merchants, importance, the best possible foods are these crisp, puffed grains. 
druggists, doctors, lawyers, dentists, farmers, mechanics and building con- 
tractors. 


The negro laborer in the South receives from six to ten times more pay ff d Wh t 10 
for his work by the day than the white laborer receives in any of the older u e ea D ÇC Except 
- E in 


countries. Work is always plentiful. He does not have to seek labor; labor 


seeks him. He need never be out of well-paid employment. No strikes occur o Extreme 
among Southern negro laborers. Puffed Ric e, 15c West 


Negroes have many good and some handsome churches. They have numer- 
ous clubs. and societies for their benefit. In conducting these movements for 
self-improvement they are cordially encouraged by the press and the people, 


the club women of the superior race often instructing ‘the negro women and These foods are prepared by Prof. Anderson S process, by which 
co-operating withethem in matters of moral and civic betterment. Southern all the food granules are exploded by steam. “The raw grains are sealed 
white women have established classes for instructing colored women in cooking up in great steel guns. ‘Then the guns are revolved for sixty minutes 
andwsanitary housekeeping, also day nurseries where the children of negro in a heat of 550 degrees. ‘Thus the moisture in the grain is turned to 
mothers who work out are fed and cared for; in some instances kindergarten steam and brought to tremendous pressure. 
instruction being given to those children old enough to learn. ` 

“Fortunate le the negro citizen in the South,” says Booker Washington. Suddenly the guns are unsealed and the steam explodes. “The 
“He eats better food, dresses better day by day, and lives in better homes than grains are puffed to eight times normal size—made four times as porous 
any working class of people outside the United States. He can buy land as. bread. _ Every food granule is blasted to pieces, so the digestive 
cheaply on almost any terms. He lives in a section where sunshine and rain juices can instantly act, Yet the coats of the grain are unbroken. 


are abundant. His white neighbors are kindly and friendly. Nowhere in the 
world are so many black people living side by side with the white race in such 
amicable relations. The Southern white man is more patient, more kindly and 
long-suffering with the negro than any other white man who knows less about a ô e 
him ever would be. The negro understands the Southern white man and the Serving With Fruit 
Southern white man understands him. In every community each negro has a 

white friend and this individual friendship is going to prove the basis of 
whatever racial problem remains unsolved.” 


Negro sghools, churches, colle d industrial schools are scattered widely : 
s, colleges and industrial se es el; E y 3 ; i 
Over the South, and every day the negro is receiving more practical industrial The common way is to serve with cream or milk, like any breakfast cereal. 


, : ! ; tri Or serve them in milk, like crackers or bread. People are now eating 18,000,000 
and moral education, fitting him to take advantage of increasing opportunities dishes a month. Isn't it your turn to begin? 
for self-government. 


As to social equality with the white race, this will never be accorded the 
Negro in the South. He does not want it. Made only by The Quaker Oats Company 

He is content with the good will and friendliness freely given him, and sá 
he prefers to remain socially independent. - 


The result is these delicious, digestible grains—porous, crisp, nut- 
like and brown. 


One capital way to serve these puffed grains is to mix them with sliced 
bananas or berries. The blended flavors make an enticing dish. 
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OPEN HOUSE: 


The Dreamers of the Open House 


Strange, isr'* it, what home-lovers all of us are? Our Open House dream- 
ers all have visions of nome—of a cosy living-room, with shaded lights, books, 
pictures, an open wood-fire, and seated in opposite corners a man and a woman, 
their faces expressive of content and affection. Even the girl who dreamed 
of an Adamless Eden nal 2 vague vision of home and love. | 

I, too, dream of this ideal home beyond the taint of the city. I long for 
it always, even while telling myself ihat I would not marry ágain. Yet, I 
know I am fighting nature. Man and woman are made for each other. One 
is not complete without the other—hence ou: dreams. These are simply nature 
calling for its own. No normal, healthy man or woman can help seeing in 
fancy a happy state of existence in which a dream-mate sits opposite at the 
hearth of a happy dream home. 

Good breeding and warm-hearted kindliness belong so much to the South 
that I can almost feel them in my finger-tips when I am reading User «Remus. 


Letters From the 
Members 


CRACKED. | 


4 


A BRENLIN 
SHADE. 

WoN'T CRACK, 
WON’T FADE. 


AN ORDINARY 
SHADE UP ONLY 
A FEW MONTHS 
AND ALREADY 


ES Modern 
- Architecture 
and the Fireplace 


Write today for ““The Fireplace 
Sketch Book.” - 

The fireplace has always been the 
symbol of home—comfort— hospi- 
tality. 

Modern architecture has carried 
this a step further, making the fire- 
place and its frame with its practical, 
ventilating utility the chief feature of 
adornment and usefulness in every 
room, 


Your living room, your den, your 
dining room, your bedroom offer un- 
limited possibilities when “keyed” 
with an appropriate fireplace. 

The Wood Mantel is the most suit- 
able frame for the fireplace. It lends 
itself perfectly to every one of the 
many styles of architecture used to- 
day—to the varying demands of each 
room. 


Made in all designs from Louis 
XIV to Craftsman, in all woods, at 
all prices, it is easy to find the wood 
mantel that will make your fireplace 
harmonize with the “scheme” of 
every room, at the price you want 
to pay. 

Write today for ‘The Fireplace Sketch Book’ 


It is full of suggestions that will help 
you in selecting the most important feat- 


ure of your home. Look over it with your Tennessee. IMPROVISATORE. material in all col- | 
architect. A postal will bring the book. ` ¿ p ` on ind y rine | 
Get it today. What is a Man’s or Woman’s First Duty? book today. | 

; Address | 
The Home Fireplace & Mantel Co. In her criticism of Theodore Roosevelt for his stand on race suicide, Cor- Chas. W. | 


Room 608 State Life Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Read our fireplace book 


SEE the latest designs in cozy 
” fireplaces, newest ideas in mod- 
ern mantels and tiles. 

Equip your house with the gica 


sanitary and healthful feature that has 
ever been devised for the home, the 
modern fireplace, which will ventilate 
and purify the air in the living room, 
dining room, and bed rooms. 


You will find our style book “The Fire- 
place in the home” a great help in selecting 
the proper fireplace. 

Colored illustrations show the color 
scheme in suggesting a way to decorate the 
rooms. 


Our prices of fireplaces are 
modest and your satisfaction is 
assured if our shopmark is on the 
mantel. 


Knoxville Furniture 
Company 
530 McGhee Street 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


‘For Stenciling, Home Decoration and 
Children’s Use Try 
“CRAYOLA” 


A Crayon furnished in 24 colors. No soiling of 
hands and clothes. Easier to handle than liquid 
paints. A delighttochildren—a comforttogrown-ups. 

Send for particulars or 25c for box containing the 
24 colors. 

BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
B1-83 Furrton Sr. - New York 


I just love the magazine for the food it is to my heart “nd my imagination. 
New York City. A New Vonr Business Woman. 


Choosing a Husband 


I would like to know what justice there is in a social code that refuses 
a woman the right to select her life-partner and declare her love for him? 
Marriage means everything to a woman—it means happiness or infelicity, a 
mind and soul uplifted or cast down. It means children born to their full 
birthright, a home filled with rest and sweetness—or merely a house to live in. 
Why; then, since marriage is all-important to woman, should society decree 
that she remain passively waiting until some man comes along and asks her 
to be his wife? Often he is not the man to whom she can give her best love, 
her truest respect, to whom she can be a helpmate and who in turn will call 
out the best there is in her. But she takes him; she has been taught that it 


.|is expected of her to marry, that an old maid is not wanted in the family, and 


is not honored in the community. 

Just this is usually the cause why many girls marry too young. They are 
not more anxious to marry than men are, but they accept the first offer of 
marriage, fearing there will not be another. 

But this form of injustice to women pales before the greater wrong that 
is done her by what is called the double standard of morals, which means that 
a man may be as immoral as he pleases, so he keeps within the bounds of public 
decency, while if a woman is guilty of an indiscretion, she is branded with 
shame and debarred from social recognition or honorable employment, no mat- 
ter how sincere may be her repentance and how nobly her life may atone for 
her fault. 

I do not so much object to the treatment accorded to men, it is Christlike 
to forgive; but I assert that it is the height of injustice—of brutality to turn 
in scorn from the (so-called) weaker of two equally guilty beings, while hold- 
ing out the hand of fellowship to the stronger one and giving him another 
chance. 

So did not Jesus—the model man—the divine teacher. He forgave the 
erring woman, He lifted up the fallen Magdalen and she became His follower, 
His helper—during the latter years of His divine ministry. 

Yet, we claim to believe in justice to all! It is a claim of words; not 
established by facts. Men, let us do more than believe—let us carry out our 
belief in deeds. We prize our rights above all things, let us give to women the 


rights—politically, socially, morally that are theirs according to simple justice 


—not as a concession. 


nelia G. loses sight of the position from which that gentleman, with the 
Emperor of Germany and other eminent present and past rulers, looks upon 
the problem. To such men as these, the individual is merely a part of the 
nation, and the political unit is the first consideration. The notion is a relic 
of the military age, when every able-bodied man, whatever his other qualifica- 
tions, was an asset to the government. Quality was nothing, quantity was 
everything. These individuals have not yet advanced beyond the age of bar- 
barous militarism. The idea that the individual is the first consideration seems 
to be slow to dawn upon men who are otherwise intelligent. 

We are told that the general diffusion of modest prosperity is greater in 
France than anywhere else, certainly than in any other part: of Europe. Yet 
the men who represent the state are straining every nerve to get an increase 
in the birth-rate, notwithstanding the fact that greater population would mean 
less prosperity for the-individual. The unit is to be sacrificed to the state. 
Cornelia inquires why the father should kill himself with work to support a 
swarm. of children. It is well to remark in passing that Mr. -Roosevelt has 
never engaged in any gainful occupation outside of government, in his life, 
neither has the Emperor of Germany. It is more pertinent, however, to ask 
why a woman should go down into the Valley of the Shadow time after time 
merely because some theorist has some views as to the duty of the individual 
to the state, entirely overlooking the fact that the chief duty of the individual 
is to live his—or her—life to the fullest. This would bring the world nearer 
to perfection than would anything else. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Red Blood Versus Blue Blood 


Mr. Neale, the author of “The Betrayal”, puts me somehow in mind of the 
English tradesman who felt extremely flattered because he had been kicked 
downstairs by an Earl from whom he had attempted to collect a bill. To the 
everlasting credit of Americans as a nation, I feel assured that any red- 
blooded American tradesman would have returned that kick with interest. 

Mr. Neale seems impressed with the superiority of blue blood over red 
blood, but if he reads the history of the world with an unbiased mind, he will 
find that the really great things have been accomplished by men of red, rather 


F. L. ORTON. 


‘| than blue blood and, while I do not hold with Dr. Woods Hutchinson’s recent 


sweeping assertion that there is not a “member of royalty in Europe, except 
‘William the Sudden’, who has brains enough to earn a living behind a linen 
counter in New York,” yet I would not for a moment consider these royal 
personages as the equal of such men as Washington and Jefferson, who were 
not only gentlemen—that is, possessed of gentle and noble natures—but men 
of strong mentality; and mentality is what renders man superior to the brute 
creation. 

To teach caste in this country is not only un-American but vicious, and 
marks the toady and the cad. Too many American girls are now being sacri- 
ficed to the ambition to wear a coronet, by mating some idle, fortune-hunting 
“descendant of a hundred earls” who has not inherited enough gray matter 
decently to tie a necktie without the aid of a valet. Pride of family is com- 
mendable, if it is founded upon some great achievement by one’s forbears, but, 
too often the sole claim to distinction of some founder of a noble line is that 
he was a successful panderer to royal lust, or victorious robber of other 
people’s property. 


Reading Mr. Neale’s “spirited defense” of his theory in the December Open! In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


BRENLIN 


Window Shades 
Won’t Crack 
Won’t Fade 


Ordinary shades crack because they 
are stiffened with a “filling” of chalk 
or clay, which breaks, falls out and 
leaves unsightly streaks and pinholes. 


Brenlin, the new window shade ma- 
terial, is made entirely without ‘‘filling’’ 
of any kind. 


It is supple, not stiff. Yet in the 
darker colors it affords absolute pri- 
vacy;in the lighter colors, it admits a 
soft and mellow glow. 


It won’t fade— 


Won't wrinkle— 


The name BRENLIN is perforated 


along the edge of every yard. 


Write today for this book 
and samples 


This book con- 
tains valuable sug- 
gestions on the 
artistic treatment 
of windows and 
shows actual sam- 
ples of this new 
window shade 


Breneman & Co., 


2075-2085 Reading Rd ` 
-Cincinnati, Ohio’ 


will remain 

with you if you 

keep your hair young 

ES looking. Many men and wo- 
men who let their hair grow old 
before they do, look 10 to 20 years 


N older than they are. 


MME. ROBINNAIRE'S 
WALNUT HAIR DYE 


H Restores to the hair its natural luxu- 


rious color and softness, aids growth 
and keeps it in beautiful condition. 
For fifty years both men and women 
have been using it with wonderful 
results. Sold by all druggists, or di- 
rect 75c. (a year’ssupply); tourshades: 
black, brown, dark brown, light 
brown. 

FREE OFFER — Samples of the famous 
Robinnaire Toilét Preparations sent free 
to any woman sending us her name and 
name of her favorite drug store. Write at 

once to SR 


MME. ROBINNAIRE COMPANY 
Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


ZA 
> 


THE VIM © 
ENT WE PAY EXPRESS 


7$52=FIXIT FREE 
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end to Your Screen Cloth 
Before Housecleaning 


Don’t go into another summer with 
worn out, rusted screen cloth. 

Don’t waste time again this spring 
putting up screens that are only a 
sieve for disease-carrying flies and 
mosquitoes. 


The health of your family and the 
sanitation of your home demand that 
you refit your screens with 


POMPEIIAN. BRONZE 
SCREEN CLOTH 


LASTS ¿AS LONG AS YOUR HOUSE 


Attend to this before housecleaning time, 
Then your house will stay spotless all sum- 
mer. Chandeliers, walls and windows will 
be protected against the fly pest. 


This screen cloth will not rust or crack 
even when exposed all the vear round.to 
the weather. Salt air will not affect it. It 
is even proof against the corroding moist 
air of the canal zone where the government 
buildings are equipped with it. Pompeiian 
Bronze lasts a lifetime. For it is ninety 
per cent pure copper and this metal is in- 
destructible. You don’t have to paint it. 


Economy demands that you specify Pom- 
peiian Bronze or Golden Bronze to your 
architect. Instruct your carpenter to use it. * 
It is distinguished by the removable red 
string in the selvage. 

If your hardware dealer isn’t supplied let us send you 
the name of the nearest one who is. Your inquiry brings 
booklet illustrating outdoor dining and sleeping rooms of 
screen cloth, porches, etc. 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CO. Estd 1856 
61 STERLING STREET, CLINTON, MASS. 


Would You 
For Ten or Fifteen Years’ 
Convenience and Comfort? 


That is What Bissell’s ““Cyco”” 
Ball Bearing Sweeper Offers You 


Over 10,000,000 BISSELL Sweepers 


in use throughout the world—a strong 
testimonial in itself as to the merit of 
our goods. Once you install a BISSELL 
Sweeper in your home you will regret 
the many years of wasted energy, 
@iscomfort and loss of time suffered 
through the use of the corn broom. - 


BISSELL'S 


**Cyco” BALL BEARING 


Sweeper runs so easily a child can operate it, 
and practically everything about it is auto- 
> gow The brush adjusts itself to all grades 
S carpets and rugs, hence needs no attention 
eyond emptying the pans. The pans are 
opened with slight pressure, and close auto- 
matically, The “BISSELL” takes up miscel- 
laneous litter that no other cleaning device 
can gather, without the slightest injury to 
ee rugs, and gives the greatest all 
A in 
atic eat Ding efficiency at the lowest pos- 
For sale by all the best trade. 
Price $2.75 to $5.75. 
Write for free booklet. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO., Dept. 134, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


(Largest and Only Exclusive Carpet Sweeper 
Makers in the World.) Pan 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 
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House, I am constrained’to think that be regards Adam as the first patrician, 
and the plebian rabble as originating from some other source. Christ, he says, 
was a gentleman, not because He possessed those gentle qualities that make 
a gentleman, but because He was descended from a King, and “could trace His 
descent in an unbroken line from Adam.” Hitherto, we haye been taught to 
believe that we could all trace our descent in an unbroken line from Adam, and 
that our burden of toil was the heritage given the human race for all time 
by this common parent. To have this prop to our self-respect thus udely 
removed by so eminent an authority as the author of “The Betrayal” is, I con- 
fess, something of a shock. 

Nebraska. N. H. Jomnson. 


Her Grievance Against the South 


The wife of a well-known lecturer, whose home is in New York, came hur- 
riedly into the studio of an art school of which she is a student. 

“I am late this morning,” she explained. “I have been dictating a sketch 
of my recent flying trip South for a magazine.” . 

“Do tell us about your trip! Did you like the South?” 

“Oh, I liked it very much. The country is beautiful and prosperous, with 
its fields of snowy cotton, its mills and factories and big cities and colleges. 
We were in Chattanooga, Atlanta, Birmingham, Jacksonville and St. Augustine. 
My husband lectured in those cities. We were beautifully treated. The pro- 
verbial hospitality of the Southern people has not been over-praised. But my! 
what prejudiced ideas they have about the negro! As an instance, one day 
we were seated in a restaurant when a colored waiter came to get our order. 
I said, “Thank you, but we have just given our order to the other gentleman.’ 
A man seated at a table near me laughed. I looked at him severely and he 
said, ‘Pardon me; it sounded odd to hear a negro waiter spoken of as a gen- 
tleman. I asked him if he didn’t think the negro had a soul as white as his 
and that God saw it so. He answered carelessly, ‘Perhaps so, but we haven't 
God’s soul-seeing eye. If he’s black on the outside, we just call him a negro 
and go on? Again, in Atlanta, where my husband lectured at one of the col- 
leges for negroes—I think it was Clark University—and, later in the evening, 
lectured to a white audience, I heard that one of these said he wouldn’t have 
come to hear the lecture had he known that the negroes had been spoken to first.” 

She looked around complacently, when she ended, as though she really 
thought she had made out a case against the South. Nothing could be more 
ridiculously weak than the instances she gave of such treatment. If she used 
these in her dictated sketch I wonder any magazine accepted it. No one, in 
a flying trip through a few Southern states, can inform himself of the condi- 


tions prevailing there, particularly if he carries with him a lot of preconceived 


ideas founded on ignorance and prejudice. The negro in the South is not 
admitted as a social equal, and the people do not call restaurant waiters, white 
or black, “gentlemen” any more than Northern people do; but the negro in 
the South is more justly treated and more content than he is in any other 
section of this country. I believe, too, that he is more prosperous. I would 
like Mrs. Bryan to tell us as to this, as so many seem to think the Southern 
negro is a pauper. Suita KNIGHTON. 
New York City. 


The Franchise 


We speak of the right to vote, but is voting properly regarded as a right? 


It is more. It means more than sawing the air with a little piece of white 
paper. We should vote not only for our own welfare, but for posterity’s sake. 
We should study the issue or issues of the campaign and then vote. Any- 
one who knows anything at all knows that none of the existing parties is per- 
fect. Does that justify us in refraining from voting? By no means, because 
it is only by our vote that we can purify the party that comes the closest to 
our ideals. To do this it is necessary to be present not merely at the elec- 
tion, but also at the primaries. Thus will society benefit from our vigilance 
for the public weal. 


Manistee, Mich. Tuomas A. Mazor. 


Gather the Little Joys 


I am again knocking at the door of the Open House. I was so kindly 
treated at my last visit that I venture in once more. I wish to thank all the 
readers of the magazine who so kindly complied with my request for postal 
cards, letters and magazines. No one but a shut-in can fully appreciate the 
cheer that comes with these friendly messages from the outside world. We 
cripples are much interested in the people and the goings on in the big world 
outside, which is almost a closed book to us. But dear invalid friends, we 
need not be grumblers and weepers if we are shut-ins. There are many little 
pleasures we can gather as the hours flit past our invalid chair. If the rich 
roses of life are not for us, we may pluck a daisy or a forget-me-not here and 
there. The purest pleasure comes from doing good to others. Some may say 
an invalid has no opportunity for doing good: well, if he can do no more, he 
can illustrate the beauty of patience and sweet temper by being cheerful and 
appreciative. Invalids sometimes think that unless they complain, they will 
not receive the sympathy that they crave. Not so, my fellow shut-ins; it is the 
suffering which is bravely borne that most appeals to sympathy, though it is 
true that when a shut-in is good humored and pleasant people think his life 
cannot be hard. I know a rather amusing instance of this. A boy who is 
averse to work (maybe he has the hook-worm or is a born Weary Willie) 
declared he would lots rather’ be an invalid like a certain shut-in, to whom he 
lived neighbor, than to be sound and well and have to work on a farm. Now, 
don’t vou know if that invalid neighbor had been a chronic growler, he would 
never have been envied by the boy? His cheerfulness made him seem a person 
to whom life was pleasant, and his fortitude under affliction appealed to the 
boy’s natural admiration for pluck. i : ; ; 

If ever it happens that this boy is hurt or disabled for a time, he will 
think of his shut-in neighbor and say to himself, “Well, if he can cheerfully 
bear being confined to his bed or his chair for years, I surely ought to be 
brave and patient under a short confinement.” Sa 

This is doing some good, isn’t it? An invalid need not be an affliction to 
his friends. He may be as self-helpful as possible, and when he is obliged to 
ask assistance, he can show his appreciation in a grateful and gracious way. 
Thus he will make those around him happier and feel better himself. 

Dear friends, I must not tax our good editor’s hospitality by too long a 
visit, so I will say good-by, again assuring the friends who sent me letters, 
cards and magazines that these were heartily enjoyed and that I am hopeful 
their visits will be repeated. Rurus R. Durry. 

Carrollton, Georgia, Route D-2, Bow 87. 


Bringing the World to Us 


How did our predecessors of fifty or seventy-five years ago gain a realistic 
knowledge of the natural wonders and the works of man in distant lands? 
Traveling was slow, difficult and expensive. There were no moving picture 
shows of tropic and arctic scenery, and the magazines offered no illustrated 
sketches such as are now found in so many periodicals. Now, if we read, we 
can no longer be ignorant of the scenery, the civilization and progress of the 
people who inhabit the globe, a small slice of which we occupy. 

Imagine yourself a stay-at-home in the country or in a little village. All 
around you is the quiet routine of common-place work, but you can open your 
newly-arrived magazines and be transported to the sunset lands where vast 
enterprises are in progress. You can learn the wonderful things that are being 
done with water—the reclaiming of immense areas of barren desert by means 
of artesian wells and irrigation. Here are pictures of desolate regions before 
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DENTAL CREAM 


Care of the teeth isa 
treat not a task with 
this pleasant tasting 
and efficient dentifrice. 


The children use it eagerly 
and faithfully because of its 
delicious flavor. 


Performs a Double Duty 


Not only destroys decay-germs 
at time of use but also is so 
lastingly antiseptic that it 
keeps the mouth in that sweet, 
clean, non-acid condition 
that checks germ-growth. 


COLGATES 


A perfect cleanser 
without “ grit.” 
Antiseptic yet with no 
“druggy” taste, 


> Trial 
: Tube 
Enough for 
threeweeks’ 
twice-a-day 
use, sent for 
4 cts. 


Pa -COLGATE & CO. 
a Dept. 26 
199 Fulton St. 
NEW YORK 


E is surely a great pleasure to own a beauti- 
ful dining table. Would you like to know 
a most important fact about good table con- 
struction ? 


q The pedestal style is rapidly supplanting the 
old-fashioned ‘‘five-leg’’ by virtue of its beauty 
and the abundance of comfortable foot-room 
it affords beneath each plate, however many 
are seated. 


d Pedestal table tops divide to admit one, two or 
three extra leaves before the pillar itself divides. 
Then as it is separated any number of leaves may be 
added to the full capacity of the table. The stress of 
a divided table on the halves of the pillar naturally 
spreads it at the base. 


The Tyden Lock 


is a simple one-lever mechanism inside the pillar, 
which closes the halves snugly together when the 
table is closed, eliminating the disfiguring gap other- 
wise unavoidable. The Tyden Lock also locks the 
top so that it is exactly over the base, however far it 
is extended. This little feature is standard with 
sixty leading makers and is well worth securing in 
a diner. It costs you nothing extra, because the 
makers who use it want their customers to have its 
benefits. It may be known by the lever handle inside 


“Tables Beautiful” is a book- 
let about this lock and correct 
table usage, which we will 
gladly send upon inquiry. 


Tyden Lock Advertising Bureau Xy 


661-1 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 
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Pears 
Don't simply 
“get a cake of 
soap.” Get good 


soap. Ask for Pears’ 
and you have pure 


soap. Then bath- 


ing will mean more 
than mere cleanli- 
ness; 1t will be lux- 
ury at trifling cost. 


Sales increasing since 1789. 


Baby Coming? (=> 


YOU CAN HAVE THIS WONDERFUL 


In your home on 
FREE TRIAL 


for 5 days, Freight paid 


It will help you to give that baby best care 
the surest chance for health and growth, and 
at the same time save*the mother’s strength 
in daytime and at night. i 


“The Taylor Nursery” 


The 20th Century Baby Crib 
with Sanitary Mattress, Night Box and 
Safety Hood. 


$15.00 Delivered 

Goes over the bed, so that mother can attend 
-to baby just sitting up in bed. Once tried 
no mother will be without it. Guaranteed 
large enough for child 5 years old. So we 
offerit on 5 days’ trial and 
pay freight both ways if 

you are not delighted. 
Our special instalment 
offer puts this wonderful 
first aid to mothers with- 
in the easy reach of all. 
Send for our beautiful 

Free Booklet 

mailed in plain envelope. 


TAYLOR NURSERY BABY BED CO. 
49 East 23rd St. New York 


BLACHĘ 


hace POWDER 
AS SPRING APPROA “HES ) 


ou cannot depend on the weather—but you 
canonLABLACHE,that greatestof beautifiers. 
It is Nature's ¡rotection and keeps the skin 


smooth and velvety. Invisible, adherent and 
delicately fragrant. Usedand__ 
endorsed the world over e 
by women who know. Ff 
Refuse substitutes. 
They may be danger- 
ous. Flesh, White, 
Pink, or Cream, 50 
cents a box, of drug- f 
gist or by mail. Send | 1% 
s cents Jor a Sample 
OX a 


BEN. LEVY CO. NV 
French Perfumers, \ 
Dept. 29, 125 Kingston St. 
| BOSTON, MASS. 


Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2 HAIR SWITCH. 
z WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. 
E? + Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. 
ES Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 
|22 inch short siem fine human hair switch to 
'h. If you find it a big bargain, remit $2.00 
ten days. or sell 3 and GET YOUR SWITCH 
=. Extra shades a little more. Inclose 5c 
SS Free beaty book showing latest style of 
Pair ressing -- also high grade switches, pompa- 
dours, wigs, puffs, etc. ANNA AYERS, Dept. 834, 
19 Quincy Street, Chicago Co 
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The CLIPPER 


There are three things that destroy 
your lawns. wandelions, Buck 
Plantain, and Crab Grass. In one 
season the Clipper will drive them 
all out. 

Your dealer should have them— 
if he has not, drop us a line and we 
will send circulars and prices. 

CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CO, 

Box 5, Dixson, UL. 


e Invitations, Announcements, 
Visiting Cards and Stamped 
e in Stationery. Elegant goods from 
a Beautiful Shop at moderate prices. 
SAMPLES UPON REQUEST 
‘YCETT STATIONERS, 317 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
ta OO Eg len o reta edi Att 
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they are reclaimed, and of the garden of green beauty in which these are 
transformed by life-giving water. We are shown pictures of famous artesian 
wells—one in New Mexico, that throws out six hundred gallons a minute; one 
at Woonsocket, South Dakota, which furnishes power for a large flour mill. 
There are views of noble orchards, orange groves and fertile fields, made pos- 
sible by man’s enterprise and Nature’s underground reservoirs of water. We 
are shown the immense tunnels constructed for conveying water, where the 
deep dust of the soil and the character of the land make ditching impracticable. 

Other views of water in motion are pictures of the roaring and riotous 
Colorado river, and of the various cataracts of the world, among them beautiful 
Yosemite Falls of California, tossing its white waters over one precipice after 
another; the Shoshone Falls of Idaho, the grand Christian Falls of Alaska, and 
the lovely cascade, Minnehaha. 

All the wonders of the Garden of the Gods and the Yosemite Valley can be 
seen in clear photograph-illustrations on the pages of magazines, or in the 
stereopticon views. The Grand Canon of Colorado, the Hanging Bridge, the 
railway running under huge Hanging Rock and along the steep sides of 
precipices. 

The natural curiosities in Yellowstone Park are the most wonderful in the 
world. The great geysers throwing up streams of boiling water; the beautiful 
terraces covering two hundred acres of area; the many hot springs; the mam- 
moth Paint Pots; the mud springs of different colors—pink, yellow, terra- 
cotta—the mud being thrown up with a flopping sound and falling back in 
shapes resembling flowers. Here the tourist can catch a fine trout in Yellow- 
stone Lake and cook it in one of the hot springs near by. 

Curiously interesting is the remarkably vivid picture of the Old Man—a 
gigantic stone man standing sentinel by the St. Croix river, the Devil's Door- 
way, Devil Lake—in Wisconsin—two huge rocks mysteriously piled. The big 
trees of California that dwarf men to pigmies standing by them, the abodes of 
the mysterious prehistoric cliff dwellers, carved in the sides of precipices, are 
only a few of the majestic wonders of our own country of which pictures and 
sketches give us knowledge. 


Alabama. 
Some Nice Girls Do 


“No nice girls flirt!” Dear me, I hope I don’t feel bad. Some people think 
I am a “nice girl”, yet I plead guilty to having played the fascinating 
game of flirtation just a little bit. Coquetry comes as naturally to a girl of 
lively nature—with a dash of mischief—as does a liking for caramels. I have 
seen little girl tots who coquetted as archly as any belle of two seasons. Nor 
is coquetry confined to the human female. Birds and butterflies practice it, 
and even hens and white rabbits. I can truly say I never flirted when I believed 
that any serious feeling was involved. Just as soon as the game of hearts took 
on a shape of earnestness I dropped it decidedly. 

They tell us that this commercial age scorns sentiment, but I do not 
believe that true sentiment—the sweetener of life—will ever be submerged in 
the currnt of commercialism. If Dick ever meets a girl who possesses womanly 


Muna Hermus. 


pride and keeps her heart pure and fresh with the right kind of sentiment, 
she will never play him false. 
Abilene, Texas. 


A Texas Giri. 


ATLANTA: THE GAIT CITY 


(Continued from Page 6) 
in the South that has the metropolitan appearance Atlanta presents. It has 
one square mile that can hardly be equaled anywhere on this continent outside 
of New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 

The growth of the city is by no means confined to office buildings. The 
manufactured products of Fulton county, including Atlanta, increased from 
fifteen to thirty millions from 1900 to 1905, and were in 1910 fifty millions. 
"there are nearly twice as many wage-workers as in 1900, and the city is con- 
stantly crowded with well-to-do strangers who have come to engage in business. 
The banks are loaded with deposits and one member of the Clearing House 
now has as much as all of them had ten years ago. Atlanta's importance as a 
business center is indicated by the fact, worth repeating, that Georgia pro- 
duces a cotton crop worth one hundred millions, or more than the gold product 
of the entire country. The states making up the Southeastern group, of which 
Atlanta is the natural center, produce a cotton crop worth about three hun- 
dred millions, and turn out cotton goods worth one hundred and fifty millions. 
The total manufactured products of these states is six hundred millions. The 
supply business for all this vast industry is immense, and Atlanta gets a large 
share of it. 

A strong feature of Atlanta’s industry is its variety. The people are hos- 
pitable to new ideas and are not fastened in old grooves. Home industries are 
well patronized, and the percentage of success in new industries is very high. 

The activity of the Chamber of Commerce has had.a happy effect upon 
the spirit of unity and co-operation among business men. A custom of frequent 
meetings to talk over matters of general welfare or mutual concern has devel- 
oped the business men of this city in a remarkable way. The Chamber of 
Commerce has on commercial Atlanta very much the same influence which the 
New England town meeting had on the sturdy pioneers in the land of steady 
habits. This influence is educational along the line of robust self-government 
and co-operation, and in the midst of the contact of minds a superb spirit of 
civic pride is generated. 

Atlanta is a clean, well-governed city. The tax rate is only IA per cent 
on a moderate valuation of property, which, in 1910, aggregated $120,479,698.00. 
The United States census credits Atlanta with the lowest rate, with two excep- 
tions, in actual value to be found in the South, among cities of more than 
100,000 population. While the nominal rate is 1.25, it amounts to only .75 on 
real value. The bonded debt of $5,245,500 and the $1,675,000 of bonds to be 
sold in 1911, after deducting the sinking fund of $954,312.80, leaves the city 
with an additional borrowing capacity of $2,366,442.98. The bonds are met 
with a sinking fund which provides for the payment of all bonds within 
thirty years from the date of issue. 

The fire, police, sanitary and other departments are economically admin- 
istered and ably managed by efficient chiefs, with the support of able boards 
of business men. The park system, under the efficient management of a capa- 
ble official, has improved tenfold in the past few years. 

The city is divided into ten wards, each represented by one alderman and 
two councilmen. On all appropriations a majority of the aldermanic board 
and the council in separate sessions must be given. 

The water supply is taken from the Chattahoochee river, clarified in a 
settling basin and filtered before being pumped into the city. The rate to 
residents is 60 cents per month for each house, and to manufacturers six cents 
per thousand gallons in large quantity. 

Electric power for varied industries is available in and around Atlanta 
through the devolopment of a large water power on the Chattahoochee river, 
eighteen miles from the city, at Morgan Falls, where a massive masonry and 
concrete dam has been built by the Atlanta Water and Electric Power Com- 
pany, and machinery has been installed for the development of water power 
and its transformation into electric current, which is transmitted to Atlanta. 
Part of it is used by the Georgia Railway and Electric Company, and the 
remainder is distributed to manufacturers by the same concern. The North 
Georgia Electric Company will soon deliver power in Atlanta. 

Atlanta is the greatest publication center in the South. The records at 
the Postoffice Department show that the various publications pay the govern- 
ment more on second-class matter than it receives from Baltimore, Louisville, 


mean more to the 
shoe buyer than 
safety from eye- 
lets that wear 
brassy. 


These little diamond 
trademarks, two 

on each eyelet, are a 
guide to good leather 
and to durable shoes, 


For these eyelets 
cost more than the 
enameled kind 
which wear shiny. 
They are always 
found in shoes 
of good qual- 

ity. 


The leading shoe manufactur- 
ers use them, Remember this 
and look closely for the dia- 
mond trademark. 


An interesting booklet tells 
you more about it. 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET CO. 


on, Mass. 


SHOE ELEGANCE 


so essential to the well gowned woman, is 
assured by the use of 


|pumemores 
Shoe Polishes 


They meet every requirement for cleaning and 
polishing shoes of all kinds and colors. 


They Preserve and Beautify 


Do not soil the clothing or grow sticky. 
Finest in Quality. Largest in Variety. 
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BLACKEST COLO 
FINEST DURABLE 


“DANDY” combination for cleaning and polishing 
all kinds of russet or tan shoes, 25c. “Star” size, 10c. 
Also Ox-Blood and Brown combinations, same 
sizes and prices. 

“ELITE” combination for gentlemen who take 
pride in haying their shoes look A1. Restores color 
and lustre to all black shoes. Polish with a brush 
or cloth, 25c. "Baby Elite” size, 10c. 

“GILT EDGE” Oil Polish. Blacks and polishes 
ladies’ and children’s boots and shoes, shines with- 
out rubbing, 25c. “French Gloss,” 10c. 

If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us his 
address and the price in stamps for a full size package. 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe 
Polishes in the World 


Short Stories of Big Opportunities 


AGENTS WANTED 
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I WANT A GOOD MAN TO ACT AS GENERAL 
Agent and District Manager, and appoint sub-agents 
for the sale of my Florida land. No experience nec- 
essary. 1 pay the General Agent $50.00 spot cash on 
every sale. My terms of $5.00 a month for a 10-acre 
farm (no interest, no taxes) makes it possible to sell 
nearly everybody. $200.00 in Gold free every month 
to my best men. Also one Grand Prize of $1,000.00 
in Gold Coin. No capital required. Send for my 
“Confidential Circular to General Agents,” and 
“Selling Manual.” Both free. E. C. HOWE, 41 
Hartford Building, Chicago, DI 

AGENTS, MALE AND FEMALE, CAN MAKE $15 
daily selling my latest French foulard princess pat- 
terns in Persian designs; also several lawn waist 
and suit patterns, white and colored embroidery. 
Catalogue free. JOS. GLUCK, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 
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PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. SEND 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Guide 
Book and What To Invent, with valuable list of 
inventions wanted, sent free. One million dollars 
offered for one invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress; sample free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 
LLL — LO ——OO OOOO 
DESKS, TABLES, CHAIRS, FILING CABINETS, 


Sectional Bookcases, Church, School, Lodge, Court- 
house, Auditorium seating and furniture. Commercial 
stationery, blank books, typewriter and office sup- 
plies. Draughtsmen’s instruments and material. Ad- 
dressographs, mimeographs and supplies. Safes and 
vaults. “Everything for the Office.” FIELDER & 
ALLEN CO., Fielder & Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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BORDEN'S 
EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


are healthy and strong and 
usually develop exceptional 
mental and physical capabilities 


When properly administered 
to meet the individual re- 
quirements of the child 


EAGLE BRAND 


Is the best and safest food for 
infants. Fifty-three years' ex- 
perience has proven it. . 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK 
COMPANY 


“Leaders of Quality” 
Est. 1857. New York 


TN 
SPOOL COTTON 


It makes the 
strongest seams 


4 Stronger and smoother 
p than other threads—it 
- pays to use it. 
wy CIAL If your dealer cannot supply 

you, send his name and ge 
k FER a Full Spool free. 
LODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Dept. M, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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New Orleans, San Francisco or Pittsburg. 


In other respects the records of 


the postoffice show a remarkable growth. The difference between postal orders 
issued and those paid in Atlanta leaves a balance of about $1,750,000 in the 
city’s favor. This is evidence of a thrifty mail-order business, which has sprung 
up in the past few years and is yet in its infancy. A great factor in the up- 


building of the city is its civic pride. 


However they may be divided on all 


other questions the people are a unit in everything that affects the prosperity 


of the city. 


The sentiment is so pronounced that it was long ago emphasized 


by the name “Atlanta Spirit”, and the appeal to this spirit is never in vain. 
In some respects this city is the most important educational center of 
the South. Over 21,000 pupils are enrolled in' the public schools and 6,000 


students entered in institutions of higher education. 


The finest polytechnic 


institution in the South is the Georgia “Tech”, and its graduates hold impor- 


tant positions all over the world. 


There are 181 churches, four theaters, and a 


fifth is under construction; several libraries, numerous parks, and many beau- 


tiful residence streets. 


Green grass, spacious lawns and shade trees which 


arch the streets in many places, are features which add much to the charms 


of Atlanta’s homes. 


Atlanta has for many years been known as the Convention City of the 


South, and the city 


has some of the best hotels in the United States. 


The 


Piedmont, Kimball and Aragon all entertained Presidents of the United States, 

and the Majestic and Marion are well known. 
Atlanta is the Convention City of the South. 

with public-spirited citizens, led by the Chamber of Commerce, has recently 


completed the finest Auditorium-Armory in the Southern States. 
6,500 people and has a smaller hall for conventions, seating 


The city, in co-operation 


It seats 
900. 


Atlanta has long been noted for its delightful climate, and the city has 


become a great resort for tourists and health-seekers. 


It is hard for people 


of higher latitudes to realize that Atlanta is a summer resort, cooler by far 
than the average American city. There are summers here as elsewhere, but 


not long ones, and the nights are almost always cool and breezy. 


even of the days are uncomfortably warm. 
accessible in every direction by rapid transit, are 
pictures of restfulness and refreshment. There are golf links, beautiful drives, 
lakes and beautiful country clubs, known as the Piedmont Driving Club, and 


The suburbs, so easil 


the Atlanta Athletic Club. 


Very few 


There is one feature about Atlanta which should be stressed, and which 
deserves special notice because of its significance. 
Atlanta always in funds, even when times are hard elsewhere: this is the great 


number of large and small manufactures in this city. 


It is a factor which keeps 


It will not be out of 


place to give a fairly complete list of the articles manufactured in Atlanta: 


BDOMINAL Supports, Accor- 

dion Plaiting, Acid Phos- 
phate, Adjustible Couches, Ad- 
vertising Calendars and Novel- 
ties, Anti-Oxydizer and Flux, 
Appleade, Apple Cider, Aprons, 
Artificial Limbs, Asbestos Roof 
Cement, Asphalt Paving, Auto- 
matic Thin Place Preventer, 
Automobile Bodies anad Tops. 


E EASE, Back Bands, 
Badges (Metal and Ribbon), 
Badges and Medals, Bags, Bags 
(Burlap), Bags (Cotton), Bags 
(Paper Flour), Balusters, Bank 
Fixtures, Banners, Barrel 
Heads, Bedding, Bedroom 
Suits, Bedsteads (Iron), Belts, 
Berrybounce, Binders (Loose 
Leaf), Blank Books, Blow Pip- 
ing, Boilers, Boiler Com- 
pounds, Bolsters, Bookcases, 
Borders (Cement), Bottlers’ 
Supplies, Boxes (Paper and 
Board), Box (Wooden), Box 
Files, Bran, Brass Plumbers’ 
Fittings, Brass Water Fittings, 
Brass Castings, Bread, Break- 
ers (Clod or Tailing), Brick, 
Brick (Cement), Bronze (Ar- 
chitectural), Brooms, Brushes: 
Shoe, Clothes, Hat, Scrub, Ma- 


chine, Window, Horse, Dust; 
Brushes (Stencil), Buckets 
(Well), Buggies, Building 


Block (Cement), Burial Robes, 
Burning Brands, Buttons. 


ABINETS (Filing), Cakes, 
Candies, Candy (Rock), 
Cans: Baking Powder, Coffee, 
Fruit, Grocers’, Jacket, Syrup, 
Vegetable; Carbolic Acid, Car- 
bonators, Carbonic Acid Gas, 
Carriages, Cars: Freight, Log- 
ging, Mining, Cane, Hand; 
Caskets, Catsup, Cement Pro- 
ducts, Cement (Roof), Chairs: 
Dining, Reception, Roman; 
Chamber Suits, Checks (Metal), 
Cheese (Hog-head), Chiffon- 
iers, China Closets, Ciders, Ci- 
garettes, Cigars, Coal Tar, 
Coats (Baber), Coating (Roof, 
Bridge and Ship), Coca-Cola, 
Chocolates, Cocktail (Cherry), 
Coffins, Coffin Linings, Color- 
ing (Vegetable and Artificial), 
Columns, Comforts, Combina- 
tion Bookcases and Desks, 
Commercial and Bank Station- 
ery, Concrete Building Stone 
(Plain and Ornamental), Con- 
crete Products, Cordage, Corru- 
gated Paper, Corsets, Cots, 
Cots (Woven Wire), Cotton 
Batting, Cotton Choppers, Cot- 
ton Planters, Cotton Ties, Cot- 
ton Seed Oil Mill Plants, Cot- 
ton Seed Products, Costumers 
(Mission), Couches, Couches 
(Steel), Country Ware, Cloth- 
ing, Crackers, Cushions (Win- 
dow Seat), Cushions (Church). 


(Sofa Beds), 
Desks (Ladies’ 
Writing), Desks (Roller Top), 
Desks (Flat Top), Desks 
(Standing), Disinfectants, Dis- 
solved Bone, Door Frames, 
Double Huller Shakers, Drays, 
Dressers, Drillings, Drummers’ 
Sample Trunks, Duck (Cotton), 
Dump Carts, Dust Collectors, 
Dust Collecting Systems, Dye- 
ing. 


D AVENPORTS 
Dentifrices, 


LEVATOR Enclosures, Eng- 
ines, Engraving, Excelsior, 
Exhaust Fans. 


EED Mixing Machine, Fertili- 
zers, Fertilizer Elevators, Fer- 


tilizer Materials, Fertilizer 
Mixing Machinery, Fibrous 
Packings, Fire Brick, Fire 


Brick Shapes, Fire Escapes, 
Fish Hooks, Fixtures (Office), 
Fixtures (Mosquito Bar), Fla- 
voring Extracts, Floors (Hard- 
wood), Flour, Flower Pots, 
Flue Linings, Frames (Hats), 
Fruit Juices, Furnaces, Furni- 
ture. 


G ALVANIZED Iron Ware, 
Garters, Gin Saw Filing Ma- 
chines, Ginger Ale, Ginger Ale 
Flavor, Ginger Ale Syrup, 
Grape Juice, Grapemist, Grate 
Backs, Grates, Griless, Grill 
Work, Grits, Guano Distribu- 
tors, Gummed Stickers. 


ANDKERCHIEFS, Harness 
and Saddles, Harrows, Hats 
(Straw and Felt), Heating 


Systems, Hop Ale, Horse Col- 
lars (Canvas), Horse Collars 
(Cotton), Horse Collars (Leath- 
er), Horse Covers, Horse Reels, 
Horse Wagons, Hosiery (La- 
dies’) Hosiery (Men’s), House- 


hold Goods, Hulls (Cotton 
Seed). 
CE, Ice Cream and Sherbets, 
Interior Decorations, Interior 
Finish, 


ACK FROST, Jewels, Jewelry, 
Jute (Picked). 


ETTLES (Sugar), Kimonas 
(China and Jap Silk). 


ABELS, Ladies’ Underwear 
(Silkk and Nainsook), Lager 
Brew, Law Books, Lenses (Op- 
tical), Level (Builders’), Level 
(Farm), Limeade, Lithograph- 
ing, Loose Leaves, Lounges. 


Dp Ee tl (Bottling), Ma- 
chinery (Cotton Ginning), 
Machines (Special), 
Stands (Mission), Magnets, 
Mandrels, Mantels (Wood), 
Mattresses, Meal, Meal (Cot- 
ton Seed), Medicines, Mill 
Work, Mirrors (Cheval), Mos- 
quito Bars, Mouldings, Mouth 


Magazine 


Wash, Mule Millinery, Mus- 
tache Dye, Mustard. 
AILS (Wire), Neckwear, 
Newels. 


FFICE Specialties, Oil (Cot- 

ton Seed), Oil (Creosote), 
Oil Mill Machinery, Organette, 
Overalls. 


pas (Cot), Pads (Couch), 
Pails, Pails (Candy), Paint 
Roof and Bridge), Paint (Roof- 
ing), Pajamas, Pants, Paper 
Boxes, Parasols, Parlor Suits, 
Passenger Coaches, Paving Tile 
(Cement), Peachnip, Pencils, 
Pepper Sauce, Pews (Church), 
Photographie Mounts, Pickles, 
Pillows, Pillows (Cotton), Pil- 
lows (Feather), Pillows (Sofa), 
Pinning Clamps, Pipe (Sewer), 
Pitch (Roofing and Paving), 
Plaster (Wood Fiber Wall), 
Plaster Work, Plaster Work 
(Interior Finish), Plate Ice, 
Plows (Cast), Plows (Chilled), 
Plows (Steel), Plow Shapes, 
Plow Stocks, Pneumatic Sys- 


ao 
(Colored), Yarns (Novelty). 


tem Ginneries, Porch Furni- 
ture (Mission), Poster Muslin, 
Press Cloth (Camel’s Hair), 
Pressed Brick, Printing, Pul- 
leys. 


ACKS (Hat), Railing (Bal- 

cony), Railings (Bank and 
Office), Rails (T Rails), Rails 
(Light Steel), Ranges, Reels, 
Regalias, Road Carts, Rockers, 
Rollers (Printers’), Roofing 
(Corrugated Iron), Roofing 
(Felt), Roofing (Gravel), Root 
Beer, Rope, Rope (Cotton), 
Royal Steam Washer, Runa- 
bouts. 


AMPLE Cases, Sanitary Bands, 

Saratoga Chips, Sash, Doors 
and Blinds, Sauce, Sauer Kraut, 
Sausage, Saws (Circular), Saw 
Bits, Saw Collars, Saw Recut- 


ting Machinery, Saw. ‘Tools, 
School Furniture, Scrapes 
(Plow), Seals, Secret Order 


Jewels, Seed Cleaners, Settees, 
Sheeting, Sheet Metal Work, 
Sheet Iron Work, Ship-stuff, 
Shirts, Shoddies, Shoes (In- 
fants’), Shoes (Ladies’), Shoes 
(Men’s), Show Cases, Show 
Cards, Sideboards, Siding (Im- 
itation Brick), Sizing, Skirts 
(Ladies* and Misses’) Smoke 
Stacks, Soaps, Soda Water Ex- 
tracts and Syrups, Soda Water 
Fountain Supplies, Spectacle 
Frames, Spikes (Railroad), 
Speens (Medicine), Springbeds, 
Spring Mattresses (Wire), 
Stamp Ink and Pads, Stamps 
(Rubber), Stands (Letter Press), 
Stationery, Steel, Steel Hoops, 
Steel Bars, Steel Bands, Steel 
Rounds, Steel Squares, Steel 
Wire, Steel Dies, Steel Tanks, 
Stencil Brushes and Paints, 
Stencils, Stock Powders, Store 
Fixtures, Stoves, Stove Ware, 
Street Car Signs, Structural 
Steel Work, Suits (Ladies’ and 
Misses’), Suit Cases, Sulphuric 
Acid, Sun Bonnets, Surries, 
Suspenders, Sweat Pads. 


ABLES, Tables (Center), Ta- 
bles (Desk), Tabourettes, 
Tanks (Galvanized Iron), Tar 
Concrete, Tarpaulins, Tarred 
Felts, Tents, Terra Cotta, Tile, 
Tinware, Tinware (Japanned 
Household), Tinware (Pieced), 
Tinware (Stamped), Trucks 
(Heavy), Trunks, Tubs (Gal- 
vanized), Tweezers, Twine, 
MBRELLAS, Undertakers’ 
Supplies, Underwear (Ath- 
letic), Underwear (Gentle- 
men’s), Universal Separators, 


VENTILATING Systems, Vine- 
gar (Apple), Vinegar (Dis- 

tilled), Viva. 
Canes, 


WAGON. Walking 

Walks (Cement), Ward- 
robes, Wardrobe Box Couches, 
Washing Powders, Washstands, 
Water Tanks (Cypress), Weath- 
erboard Siding, Wheels (Iron 
Car), Wheels (Steel Car), 
Wheelwright’s Tools, Wicker 
Works, Wickets, Window 
Frames, Window Guards, Wip- 
ing Rags, Wire, Wire Baskets, 
Wood Wool, Woolen Rags, 
Writing Tablets. 


(White Cotton), Yarn 


After all, one shouldn’t mind taking off his hat to a town like this, and 
if you find yourself wavering concerning the salute, write to the Chamber of 
Commerce, for there is much more’ that ought to and could be told of this 
Aladdin-like city peopled by men, women and children who are ambitiously 
aggressive for their own town and fully American for all of the state, all of 
the South, and all of the country. 

And being the best in so much, it will be no great wonder if the people 


soon decide to give a full trial to the Commission Pl 
present progress may be confirmed and future heal 


an of Government that the 
thy growth assured. 


You Can Weig | 


Exactly What 
You Should 
Weigh 


You can be 


Strong— 
Vigorous— 


full of Life and 
Energy. 


You can be free from 
Chronic Ailments—every organ of 
your body strong as nature intended. 


You can have a Good Figure—as 
good as any woman. 


You can have a Clear Skin. 


I no longer need to say what ‘‘I can do,” but 
what “I HAVE DONE.” 1 have helped 
49,000 of the most cultured, intelligent 
women of America to arise to their very best— 
why not you ? 


NO DRUGS—NO MEDICINES 


My pupils simply comply with Nature's laws. 
What My Pupils Say: 


“Every one notices the 
change in my complexion; 
it has lost that yellow 
color.” 


“Just think what you 
have done for me! Last 
year I weighed 216 pounds, 
this year 146, and have not 
gained an ounce back. I 
am not wrinkled either. I 
feel so young and strong, 
norheumatism,orsluggish 
liver, and I can breathe 
now. Itissurprising how 
easily I did it. I feel 15 
years younger.” 


“Just think! I have not 
had a pill or cathartic since 
I began, and I used to take 
one every night.” 


“My weight has increased 
30 pounds. 1 don't know 
what ¿ndigestion is any 
more, and my nerves are so 
rested? Y sleep like a baby.” 


“Miss Cocroft, 1 have 
taken off my glasses, and my 
catarrh is so much better. 
Isn't that good?” 


“I feel as if I could look every man, woman and 

child in the face with the feeling that lam growing 
—spiritually, physically and mentally. Really I 
Iam a stronger, better woman. I don’t know how 
to tell you or to thank you.” ” 
Reports like these come to me every day. Do you wonder 1 want 
to help every woman to vibrant health and happiness? Write me 
your faults of health or figure. Your correspondence is held in 
strict confidence. 1f I cannot help you 1 will tell you what will. 


My free book tells how to stand and walk correctly, and contains 
other information of vital interest to women. Every woman is 
welcome to it. Write for it. If you do not need me, you may be 
able to help a dear friend. 


1 have had a wonderful experience, and I'd like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 56-K, 246 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Miss Cocroft is the best authority in America upon 
the regaining of women’s health and figure thro 
Natural, Saentific means. 
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Just drop a Steero" 
Bouillon Cube into a cup 
and pour on boiling water 


“STEERO’| 


(TH VLE MAKK? 


Bouillon Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


Steero Bouillon is rich, savory, deli. 
cious. Steero Bouillon Cubes are also 
very useful for enriching soups, sauces 
and gravies. 


Send for Free Samples 


and prove it. 
sell Steero Cubes, If yours does not, send us 
35 cents for a box of 12, enough for 12 

.. cups, postpaid, Tins of 50 and 

~ =, 100 Cubes are more econom- 

i ical for household use. Send 


Most grocers and druggists 


for the free samples, 

Distributed and Guaranteed by 
Schieffelin & Co. 
200 William St., New York 


Under Food Law 
Serial No. 1 
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HANDKERCHIEFS, DRESS GOODS, 
G E Carleton made $8.00 one after- 
noon. Mrs. Bosworth made 
+ ER in 2 days. No experience 
needed. FREE SAMPLES. Credit. Easy work. A DAY 


FREEPORT MFG. CO, 76 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


¿n writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


| 
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Painting Proofs 


DISHES ` 


| A a A A AE 
| Photographically correct reproductions in 


perfect coloring, on linen canvas, offer the ba Or . 
first absolutely satisfactory copies of the hi 
great masterpieces of painting. kret ISH CROQUETTES—Allow 

\ He ut one tablespoonful of flour to 

Mä each teacupful of cold cooked 
| |i SE fish, one tablespoonful of 
| A | butter, one-half of a teacupful of 

| cream or milk, one tablespoonful 
| EN of chopped parsley and the yolk of 
H \ one egg. Season the fish with one- 
H half of a teaspoonful of salt and 
ii a dash of red pepper. Scald the 
i ‘milk, rub the butter and flour to- 
gether until smooth; add the 
1} scalded milk and stir until thick 
f and smooth. Add the beaten yolk 

of the egg, the fish and seasoning. 

When cool, form into croquettes, 

: SE dip in egg, then in crumbs and fry 
We ikl in deep fat. 

E {i A) a) SrurreD Prerpers — Remove the 
| WA EIZ A stem end from E green RE 
$k wiry rr CER i and scoop out the seeds and scak 
ii Te Pak SEN ; them for ten minutes, then drain 

The noted galleries of the world are offer- ch and fill them with the following 
ing their priceless treasures to buyers of The Confidential Chat mixture: Melt two tablespoonfuls 
| PAINTING PROOFS. The Madonna of e of butter, add two chopped shal- 
| the Chair (see Above), probably the most E lots, six chopped mushrooms and 
d popular of all the Madonnas, is now ready “When I think, my dear, how I used to work and worry over dessert, fry e Ve mor pe CH one 
į i i iri ° . . acupful of stewed tomatoes, one 
| pir a pr calor. ana E ye il and over anything to be served when friends dropped in, 1 cannot be too egent EL Racca tdo ie- 
Ji diameter, the price is $50.00. Picture sent thankful for Jell-O. half > a Lap: Adel as salt, a 
on approval. The edition is limited i . e dash of curry powder and one tea- 
| hirdi A piesa blank ae “If everything for the table were as easily made up as spoonful of chopped parsley. Af- 
i Enclose 10 cents and a miniature print in ter the peppers have been stuffed, 
|i full color will be sent postpaid. arrange them in a baking pan, dot 
[| Galleries where PAINTING PROOFS are on ex- with bits of butter and bake in a 
[l hibition: moderate oven for twenty min- 
i dë ors ER KM Gel utes. Serve with a rich tomato 
ji Boston $ è . a . . ` e Doll & Richards sauce, 
i San dl W. Scott TS ee Se d A Mu s i 
| Cleveland > `. 7... TAT Komer de Wood Co. there would be more time for rest and recreation for rre eae tet shee tee 
| y gé Lo outwell- o an A £ SIX egg , é 
| SE ms 7 Deeg Ve Lernen, them until light, add one table- 
| Lincoln TIA ort. Nebera Picture Co; . . S ful of c 2 ful of 
| Eos Angeles 7.7 LT Lë Jell-O is for dessert, and there is no dessert so chopped. mahesa. Ure third of S 
|| KENE Gaiei simple or so elaborate that it cannot be made of Jell-O. a teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth 
| Montreal . . . . `. + Henry Morgan & Co., Ltd. of a saltspoonful of pepper, onc- 
li lade a E ek e, mg ee There are seven Jell-O flavors : Strawberry, Rasp- third of a teaspoonful of baking 
| SÉ lge P, Whitmore berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. a o ES oi 
d elphia . $ osenbach Co. we eggs. erve garnished with 
li Pittsburgh < KC ge Es Sold by all grocers, 10 cents a package. fried mushrooms. 
Richmond, Va. . Richmond Art Co. 
l San Francisco eee eee Paul Elder & Co. The beautiful Recipe Book, “DESSERTS Crrore Cmicken—Cut a chicken 
| Spokane . . . . + Cutter & Plummer OF THE WORLD,” illustrated in ten colors in pieces as for serving; season it 
1 ES ` HSC e and gold, will be sent free to all who write highly with salt and pepper. Melt 
St Paul. eee me ae E a be v. Stevens for it. ` three tablespoonfuls of butter, and 
oron! H . H . H D . Peterson Estate 
| Washi e CRES a E Se add two tablespoonfuls of finely 
| Reet =>] THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CG O., chopped onion, the chicken, and 
| BROWN-ROBERTSON COMPANY LeR N Y d Brid b "a fry until a golden brown. Remove 
i New York, 23 Union Square Chicago, Fine Arts Building e OY, o +, an ridgebureg, an. the chicken, add three tablespoon- 
H c ; aE ed D PA naria a ta eM da ET ER AA EE eh E R | fuls of flour, two teacupfuls of 
W chicken stock, two teacupfuls of 
Ji stewed tomatoes, one red pepper 
i chopped fine, one-half of a teacup- 
i ful of celery, one-half of a tea- 
| spoonful of salt and one table- 
i spoonful of chopped parsley. Ar- 
ij range on a platter, surround with 
f sauce, garnish with boiled maca- 
roni and serve, 
| ASPARAGUS Saran — Have ready 
| one pint of asparagus tips which 
| have been boiled in salted water. 
Add one teacupful of minced celery 
and chill thoroughly. Beat the 
yolks of four eggs with one tea- 
cupful of diluted vinegar and cook 
in the double boiler until thick and 
smooth. Add one teaspoonful of 
salt, one-fourth of a saltspoonful 
of cayenne pepper and five drops 
of onion juice. When cool stir in 
three tablespoonfuls of whipped 
als >] cream. Mix the asparagus and 
Which would you prefer to put in your stomach GE and 
—a fat such as lard, direct from the hog, or a vegeta- and serve on crisp lettuce leaves. 
ble product such as Coztolene, that is pure, healthful Scarxorzo Cautirioiwen—Boil a 
. - d head of cauliflower in salted water 
and easily digeste until tender. Separate the flower- 
$ ets and chop the tougher parts. 
Besides being healthful, Cottolene is a cleanly product. From Cotton- Make a white sauce as follows: 
) 
ld Kitch h find h th tt hich C ] . Blend one tablespoonful of* butter 
fie to itchen—NDuman hands never touc t e oll irom W 1C otto ene 1S with two of flour, add one teacup- 
made. Moreover, it is packed in patent air-tight tin pails— ful of milk and cook until the mix- 
. . $ ure is thick and smooth. Season 
never sold in bulk—and is absolutely protected from air, With one Ae akit and 
dust and contamination. one-fourth of a teaspoonful of d 
We guarantee Cottolene to be fresh and satifactory, or authorize your pepper. Arrange. 8 layer: of the 
aid cauliflower in a buttered baking 
grocer to refund your money. Under such conditions why take chances dish, then a layer of the sauce, 
with hog lard or any imitation of Cottolene? bread crumbs and grated cheese. 
Continue in this way until the dish 
COOK BOOK FREE—For a 2c stamp, to pay postage, we will send is full and bake for half an hour 
af in a moderate oven j 
you a copy of our new ‘‘Home Helps’? Cook Book, containing 80 pages ; e y 
and over 200 recipes by Mrs. Sarah ‘Tyson Rorer, Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln, Carian Sata ; a mp, 
‘ : : ate ¿AM oF ASPARAGUS Sourp—T ake: 
"Manon Harland,” Mrs. Helen Armstrong and Lida Ames Willis. Eeer ee e of as- 
Regular publishers’ price, 50c. Cut off 3 


“ Nature's Gift from the Sunny South” 


Address THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. D., Chicago 


paragus, wash and drain. 
the points and put the stalks om 
to boil in one quart of stock, sim- 
mer until tender and rub through 
a fine sieve. Return to the fires 
add the points and boil for ten 
minutes. Blend two tablespoonfuls. 


TA IN AAA AA 


- FOR LUNCHEON 


pen lined with paper and bake in a moderate oven. 


. lined with rich pastry. Cover with meringue and brown in a moderate oven. 
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f butter with two of flour, add t 
By EDWINA B. P ARKER the pres E "ET of 
cream. Season with one and one- 
half teaspoonfuls of salt and one- 


third of a teaspoonful of white pepper. Stir in one teacupful of whipped 
cream and serve at once. 


Tomato Croquerres—Cook two teacupfuls of tomatoes, four cloves, one 
slice of onion, one tablespoonful of chopped green pepper, and one-fourth of 
a teaspoonful of salt for ten minutes and press through a sieve. Melt three 
tablespoonfuls of butter, add one-fourth of a teacupful of corn starch and 
strained tomato mixture, and cook for ten minutes. Cool slightly, add one 
egg, pour into buttered pan, chill, cut in squares, dip in erumbs, then in egg 
and crumbs again. Fry in deep fat, drain on brown paper and serve. 


One of the three great 
Pianos of the World 


The Jobn Church Company 
Cincinmati New York Chicago 
Owners of 
The Everett Piano Co. Boston 


GREEN Pea TimpaLes—Press one pint of canned peas through a sieve; add 
four tablespoonfuls of milk or cream, five drops of onion juice, one-half of a 
teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of white pepper and the whites 
of three eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Fill buttered timbale molds with the 
mixture, set in a pan of hot water and bake in a slow oven until firm in the 
center. Unmold, serve on a hot platter. Garnish with pieces of parsley on 
top and serve with a white sauce. 


Prune JeLLy—Cook one teacupful of prunes and remove the stones. Soak 
one-half of a box of gelatine in one-half of a teacupful of cold water until soft, 
add two teacupfuls of boiling water and stir until the gelatine is dissolved. 
Strain and add one-half of a teacupful of lemon juice, three tablespoonfuls of 
sherry wine and one teacupful of sugar. Pour inte a mold; when the mixture 
begins to harden, add the chopped prunes and one-half of a teacupful of Eng- 
lish walnut meats broken into pieces. Chill and serve with soft custard. 


¡Two Magazines for the Price of One 
Just One Time to Accept—NOW 


Boys' Magazine, $1.00; 
Uncle Remus's, $1.00; Total, $2.00 Each aYear S $1.00 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is one of the finest boys’ publications in the world. Each issue is filled 
with fascinating stories and clever articles, all of intense interest to every boy. Also, each issue contains 
departments devoted to Athletics, Electricity, Mechanics, Photography, Carpentry, Stamps and Coins. Any 
boy interested in these subjects will receive a wholesome lot of entertainment and instruction from these 
various departments, The Athletie Department is edited by Walter Camp, high authority on athletics. 
Every boy should read Mr. Camp’s ideas of true, manly sportsmanship. Handsomely illustrated through- 
out. Beautiful covers in colors. You could not give your boy a greater pleasure or a stronger influence 
for good than a year’s subscription to THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. 


Address, UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Ga. 


Just Now I Am Making a Special 
Price Proposition on 10,000 Rapid 


Fireless Cookers to Introduce them 
Quick Into New Homes! On Trial! 


I am the Original Fireless Cooker Man, doing business on 
a large scale direct from my factories. My plan is low prices, 
quick sales, and satisfaction guaranteed. 

My Rapid Fireless Cookers have done more to reduce 
MIRENA the cost of living than any other household article ever 
Oa eda invented. Rapid Fireless Cookers will actually save you 
75 per cent of your fuel bill, save you 75 per cent of your 
work and worry, and will cook all kinds of foods better, 
so they are more digestible, more delicious than if cooked in any other way. All 
the flavor remains in the food. My Cooker Roasts, 
Bakes, Fries, Boils, Steams and Stews, any and all 
_kinds of food most deliciously. Don't you want to 
make a home test of my celebrated 


Jerry Rorr—Beat the yolks of three eggs, add one and one-half teacupfuls 
of sugar, one-half of a teacupful of water, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of salt 
and one teaspoonful of vanilla. Mix thoroughly and stir in two teacupfuls of 
flour in which two teaspoonfuls of baking powder have been sifted, and lastly 
fold in the frothed whites of three eggs. Pour into square pan to the depth 
of an inch and a half. Bake in a moderate oyen for ten or fifteen minutes, turn 
out on a wet cloth. Cut off the edges of the cake, spread with warm jelly and 
roll, dust with confectioners’ sugar and put aside to cool. ES 


Ruusars Pupvinc—Peel and chop enough rhubarb in one-half inch le 5 
to measure one quart, add two teacupfuls of sugar, one-half of a teacupful of 
water and boil until the rhubarb is tender. Then add one tablespoonful of 
butter, one teacupful of chopped raisins, one teaspoonful of lemon extract 
and one tablespoonful of grated lemon peel. Butter a baking dish, put first a 
layer of bread crumbs, then a layer of rhubarb. Continue in this way until 
all of the ingredients are used, having the last layer of crumbs. Bake for 
half an hour and serve with cream sauce. 


Cream Savce—Cream one-half of a teacupful of butter, add one teacup- 
ful of powdered sugar, flavor with one teaspoonful of vanilla extract, and just 
before serving stir in one-half of a teacupful of whipped cream. 


Currry Puvpinc—Beat two eggs, without separating, add one teacupful 
of milk, one tablespoonful of melted butter, one-half of a teaspoonful of salt, 
three teacupfuls of flour, one teacupful of sugar and one pint of either fresh 
or canned cherries. Mix thoroughly and turn into a greased mold, steam for 


s 


two hours and serve hot with lemon sauce. 


Lemon Savce—Mix one tablespoonful of corn starch with one teacupfull' 
of sugar. Add two teacupfuls of boiling water and cook for fifteen minutes. 
Flavor with one teaspoonful of lemon extract and one tablespoonful of grated 
lemon peel. 


Marie Syrup Caxe—Cut up one-half of a pound of butter in a pint of 
maple syrup, stir it over hot water just long enough to melt the butter, take 
it from the fire, add gradually one-half of a pound of brown sugar, one table- 
spoonful of ground cinnamon and a dash of ground ginger. Beat, without 
Separating, three eggs, add them to the other ingredients with three teacupfuls 

flour. Beat for five minutes, add two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, mix 
and bake in a moderate oven for about three quarters of an hour. 


Strawberry Pie—Heat one pint of rich strawberry preserves, add one 
tablespoonful of lemon juice, one-half of a teaspoonful of the grated rind, and 
One-third of a teaspoonful each of ground cinnamon and allspice. Remove 
from the stove, add one teacupful of whipped cream and turn into a pie shell 


K WW ye ba 


MISCELLANEOUS RECIPES 


Banana Cusraro—Scald one quart of new milk in the double boiler, add 
four egg yolks which have been beaten with two-thirds of a teacupful of sugar 
and cook for five minutes. Take from the stove and stir in one pint of banana 
pulp, one teaspoonful of vanilla, one-third of a teaspoonful of salt and the 
frothed whites of four eggs. ‘Turn into a buttered mold and bake until firm 
in the center. 


Cuestnur Croquerres—Blend one tablespoonful of butter with two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, one teacupful of milk and cook until the mixture is thick 
and smooth. Season with one teaspoonful of salt, four tablespoonfuls of 
grated cheese and one-fourth of a teaspoonful of white pepper. When cool 
add to the sauce one pint of chopped chestnuts which have been boiled in |! 
salted water until tender, and one teacupful of eracker crumbs. Mix thor- 
oughly, form into croquettes, dip in egg, then in bread crumbs and fry in 
deep fat. Drain on unglazed paper and serve garnished with parsley. 


Fireless Cookers 


Just try one a month at my expenseand prove that all I Say 
for my Cooker is true. I will take the cooker back gladly 
at the end of the test and refund all of your money if everyth ing 
about it is not more than satisfactory. I want you to use the Rapid Fireless Cooker this 
way for 30 days. Then I want you to take a vote of the entire family and yourself — 
and if you don’t decide that the Rapid Fireless Cooker is a marvel—if the whole family 
doesn't say that ooy never had better meals, more wholesomely cooked, and if you 
don’t say that you did it with far less work than you ever did before—then I want you 
to send it right back at my expense. 

_ Remember, if you keep it you need pay only the wholesale, factory price—the 
price I can offer you by dealing direct instead of through dealers. A price so low that 
the Rapid will soon pay for itself in fuel bills saved. You'll all say that you wouldn’t 
be without the delicious, savory dishes possible only on the Rapid even if it cost twice 
asmuch. But remember—whichever way you decide the trial costs you not one cent. 

Rapid Fireless Cookers are the. most sanitary, clean, easily-cared-for Cookers on 
the Market. No pads or cloth lining, but everything metal, easily cleaned, kept whole- 
some and sweet, and with proper care will last a lifetime. Cooking utensils of the 
very highest grade, genuine aluminum, which, if bought alone at any store would 
cost nearly as much as I ask for the complete cooker. 


Praca Caxe—Cream one-half of a pound of butter, add two teacupfuls | 
of sugar and the yolks of five eggs, de ser, of a teaspoonful of salt and one 
teaspoonful of almond extract. Stir in alternately one teacupful of milk and 
three teacupfuls of flour in which two teaspoonfuls of baking powder have been 
sifted. Cut and fold in the frothed whites of five eggs, turn the batter into 
well greased layer cake pans and bake in a quick oven. When it is cold put 
together with a filling made as follows: Beat the whites of two eggs until’ 


stiff, add five tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, ten drops of lemon juice and Why not save money and yet get the best cooker made? Just now I nap 
continue beating a few minutes longer. Spread between the layers of cake, | am making a special price proposition on 10,000 lot to introduce them Campbell 
cover with soft peaches which have been peeled and sliced. Dust with pow- into new homes. Don’t you want to be the first in your neighborhood Company. 
dered sugar and serve, to get this special proposition? Dept. 360, 


Detroit, Mich. 


Frurr Caxr—Cream one teacupful of butter, add one and one-half tea- 
cupfuls of sugar and the yolks of three eggs. Then add one-fourth of a tea- 
<upful of milk alternately with two teacupfuls of browned flour in which three 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder have been sifted. Stir in one-fourth of a tea-| 
Spoonful of molasses and the frothed whites of three eggs. Prepare two tea- 
SEN of seeded raisins, one and one-half teacupfuls of currants, one teacup-; 
ful of citron, one-half of a teacupful of candied orange peel. Dredge the fruit: 
With one-half of a teacupful of flour and add to the batter with one-half of a, 
teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful each of cinnamon and cloves, the juice of 
One lemon and one teaspoonful of vanilla. Turn the mixture into a greased 


Send Today for Big Free Book 


Send the coupon or a postal today. I will mail you my 
free catalogue together with my big recipe book of over 125 
different recipes for Fireless Cookers—all free. Write 
at once—-get this and my special price proposition. 


Wm. Campbell Company 
Dept. 360 Detroit, Mich. Address 


Please send me free, 
postpaid, your book of 
125 recipesand your special 
price offer on Rapid Fireless 
Cookers. 
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DESCRIPTION OF 


6883—Fancy Waist, with Three-Quarter or Long 
Under Sleeves, to be made over Fitted Lining— 
34 to 42. 


6924—Child’s Dress, with High or Square Neck, 
Long or Short Sleeves—2, 4 and 6 years. 


6903—Child’s Wrapper—6 months, |, 2 and 4 years. 


6904—Tucked Blouse—34 to 42. 


6916—Square or Round Sweeping Cap with Half 
Sleeves—One size. 


6890—Child’s Apron—4, 6 and 8 years. 


6394—One-Piece Blouse for Misses and Small 
Women—14, 16 and 18 years. 
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UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE FOR APRIL 


THE WHOLE FAMILY 
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6888—Four-Piece Skirt for Misses and Small 
Women—With High or Natural Waist Line— 
14, .16 and 18 years. 


6906—Circular Walking Skirt, in One or Two 
Pieces, with High or Natural Waist Line—22 
to 30. 


6897—-Fancy Waist—34 to 42. 


6870—Skirt with Circular Flounce and Full Upper 
Portions that can be Gathered or Plaited— 
22 to 30. 


6843—Fancy Blouse—34 to 42. 
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6917—Circular Skirt Lengthened by Circular 
Flounce—22 to 32. 


6884—One-Piece Blouse, with Yoke and Trimming 
Portions—34 to 42. 


6919—Five-Gored Skirt with Tuck to Give Tunic 
Effect—22 to 30. 


6887—Child’s Dress, to be Worn over Guimpe— 
4, 6 and 8 years. 


6896—Five-Gored Skirt for Misses and Small 
Women—14, 16 and 18. 


6905—Coat with Round Collar, with Pointed or 
Plain Back—34 to 42. 
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6898—Four-Piece Skirt—22 to 32. 
6920—Coat with Sailor or Round Collar—34 to 44. 


6921—Plain House Jacket Designed for Ribbon 
and Insertion—34 to 42. 


6918—Boys’ Russian Blouse—6 to 12 years. 


6923—Single Button Coat for Misses and Small 
Women—14, 16 and 18 years. 


6907—House Jacket with Peplum and Body and 
Sleeves in One—34 to 42. 


6791 —Circular Triple Skirt—22 to 30. 


6914—House Dress with Four Gored Skirt with 
Box Plait or Gathered Back—34 to 42. 
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The wise housewife says 
AIRBANKS 


is a sanitary cleaner. It searches out every germ and 
impurity and says to it—“ Begone!” 

It is the modern short-cut to easy housework. Gold Dust 
does more work, more kinds of work, quicker and better work 
than any other cleanser. 

Gold Dust cleans anything and everything about the house 
—dishes, clothes, floors and doors, pots and pans, bathrooms, 
refrigerators, brooms, brushes, etc. It cuts dirt and grease like 
magic, and saves all hard rubbing and scrubbing. 


Buy Gold Dust today. 


Use Gold Dust for washing dishes, scrubbing 
floors, cleaning woodwork, oil-cloth, silverware 
and tinware, polishing brasswork, cleaning 
bath-room pipes, refrigerators, etc., softening 
hard water, washing clothes and making 
the finest of soft soap. 


People who use it have often asked: ‘How can you 
make as good a soap as Fairy for c?” And when the 
price of the edible products from which Fairy is made 
goes soaring, it is sometimes a pretty delicate problem. 
Only years of soap-making experience and the aid of a 
wonderful organization make it possible. 


Fairy Soap —the white, handy, floating, 
oval cake— is the best soap value in the market today. 


Try it for your toilet and know the true meaning 
of soap luxury. 


Fairy Soap has always won highest possible 
honors wherever exhibited in competition, 
At St. Louis and Portland Expositions Fairy 
was awarded first place over all other soaps, 


sa 


Sunny Monday Soap is different from any other laundry 
soap, and combines the virtues of all with the faults of none. 
It contains no rosin. The fats and oils used in Sunny Monday ` 
cost several times as much as rosin, but Sunny Monday has 
just that much added value and efficiency. Sunny Monday is 
white; it looks and is pure. 

Sunny Monday is a wonderful dirt-starter and will wash woolens 
and flannels without shrinking, colored goods without fading, the finest 
fabrics without injury. It will wash equally well in hot, cold, lukewarm, 
boiling, hard or soft water. All waters look alike to Sunny Monday. 
Because of its purity, and freedom from rosin, 

Sunny Monday has greater cleansing power 


than other soaps, and one bar of Sunny Monday 
is worth two bars of any yellow laundry soap. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY—MAKERS—CHICAGO 


